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THE WHITE WITCH. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
LADY DAVENANT, 


QO’ the day following that on which Godfrey Mayne had been 
trying to track out Miss Dixon’s hiding-place, he was so 
thoroughly used up by premature exertion that his attempt to get 
up failed, and he spent the morning in bed, full of inward torment. 
He could not fathom the actions of the detective, Cattermole—or 
Grey, as he was now calling himself, and the striving to do so drove 
him distracted. What hold could the man have upon her that she 
should go out to meet him in Hyde Park at night >—as some poor 
young shopwoman, at liberty only when the day’s toil was over, might 
go to meet and walk with her sweetheart! Could it be that Catter- 
mole’s course of action arose out of his legal work as a detective of 
the police force, or was he a designing, crafty villain, striving to decoy 


' Mary into a false marriage, to secure her money and accomplish his 


own wicked ends? Godfrey regretted now that he had not ques- 
tioned Mrs. Grey about her husband’s relations with Scotland Yard ; 
he had thought of it at the time, but had deemed it more prudent 
to hold his tongue. Dunning had a sharp lecture in store for him 
on the subject of imprudence, but he was too restless for her to 
enter upon it then. 

Towards midday he got up and wrote the following letter: but 
in so shaky a hand that some of the words were unreadable. 


“My pEAR Mary,—lI saw you last night in Hyde Park, but I 
could not speak to you. I must see you; it is necessary for your 
own sake. If you do not let me see you, I shall go mad. Iam in 
torture about you. Only let me see you once more and I will 
undertake never to ask it again without your free permission. You 
know that I only wish to. help you; and help you need. You are, 
I fear, in the power of a fiend—the person I saw you with. Why 
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do you meet him? See me, Mary, for the love of heaven. If you 
had a brother you would trust to him, would you not? Trust me, 
He is married, that man. I saw and talked with his wife yesterday. 
I saw the certificate, They were married in New York in the autumn 
of last year: he must have gone over there on some police business, 
I am getting blind and confused and can write no more; only see 
me. GopDFREY,” 


He folded this note and wrote Miss Dixon’s name on the envelope, 
and stamped it, and then put it in his pocket until he should learn 
her address. ‘Then he tottered downstairs, to the dismay of Mrs. 
Penteith, who told him he ought not to have got up. 

“If I don’t see her, Aunt Margaret, I shall go mad,” said he; 
which was what he had told Mary in the letter. 

After luncheon, he persisted in going out. Mrs. Penteith, who 
was in great grief at the fresh hold which his infatuation had got 
upon him, wanted to go with him, but he begged that she would 
not; he said he must go alone. It was a raw, wet October day, 
and she was afraid of the effect of the damp upon him, weak as he 
now was; but nothing would stop him. He drove first to Brompton, 
determined to see Cattermole, and there he heard that Mr. and Mrs. 
Grey had left their lodgings suddenly that morning. Then he went 
back to Victoria and took the train on his way to Wandsworth Common. 

There was no cab at the station when he got out of the train, and 
enquired his way to Lady Davenant’s house. Fortunately it was 
very near, for Godfrey was hardly capable of walking. It was a 
pretty, detached residence standing back from the road, with a semi- 
circular lawn in front, surrounded by elm-trees that were now getting 
bare. A cab was standing outside one of the gates. Godfrey felt 
hope rise, he did not know why, in his heart as soon as he came in 
sight of the house, and the feeling became stronger as he entered. 
Lady Davenant being at home, he sent in his card, and was shown 
into the drawing-room. There was no apparent reason for this 
elation, for the room was furnished with light colours which gave a 
sense of cheerlessness, and was indifferently warmed by a small fire. 
He was kept waiting too, sitting in the gloom of the dull October 
afternoon on an ugly ottoman covered with light chintz, and still 
shivering from the effect of the damp out-of-doors. But his spirits 
remained obstinately and unaccountably high in spite of everything. 
He had looked at the black, smouldering fire with a strong tempta- 
tion to give it a soft little touch with the poker, when, without having 
heard any sound, he turned suddenly round under the impression 
that he should see Mary. His eyes fell instead on one of the 
regulation old-fashioned family portraits in oils on the wall, and 
without being able to see it clearly, he jumped up and examined 
it as well as he could in the bad light in which it was hung. 

“ Mary ?” said he to himself, questioningly, while the blood rushed 
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to his face. No, not Mary, but a lady a few years older, strikingly 
like her in spite of some want of skill in the artist, and dressed in 
the fashion of twenty years ago. He was still looking intently at it 
when Lady Davenant came in. 

The portrait was not hers. She was a tall, thin woman, with a 
hard, cold face which repelled him, and a stiff, ungracious manner. 
She had known his name apparently beforehand, and was for some 
reason evidently prejudiced against him. He found it rather diffi- 
cult to open the subject which had brought him in face of the 
unsympathetic glare of her steely eyes. 

“I have been referred to you, madam,” he said, “by Mr. Thorn, 
of Great St. Helen’s, in the hope that you would be kind enough to 
help me to discover the present address of a young lady who is now 
a close connection of my family, and in whom I believe you also 
take an interest—Miss Dixon.” 

Her face grew more rigid as she sat like a statue, still and stately, 
by the side of the smouldering fire, and opposite Godfrey. 

“The interest I take in Miss Dixon, or rather Miss Davenant,” 
she began, icily, “has been so effectually quenched by her own 
conduct, that nothing but the sense of my duty to her father, my 
late husband, who was providentially spared the knowledge of the 
wicked course of life which she wilfully entered upon, and has since 
pursued, sustains it in me at all. Mr. Thorn knows this.” 

Godfrey's head swam. ‘This hard woman’s husband Mary’s. 
father! Had Mrs. Mayne, his step-mother, been divorced from her- 
first husband ? 

“TI beg your pardon, madam,” cried Godfrey, bewildered : ‘‘ do 


I understand you to say that your husband was the late Dr. Dixon?” 


Lady Davenant drew her head up. ‘“ My husband, sir, was Sir 
Jacob Davenant.” 

“ Ah, yes, of course,” assented Godfrey, in dire confusion of 
thought. ‘Miss Dixon has—has always shown a strong sense of 
your kindness to her.” 

“Indeed!” retorted Lady Davenant, as she shot a keen glance at 
him from her cold grey eyes. ‘‘ Then the troubles she has brought 
upon herself have altered her strangely. Even now that she comes 
back fawning upon me, and entreating me to take her home again. 
and bear the burden of the shame she has brought upon herself,. 
she does not dwell much on her gratitude for my past kindness.” 

He listened, holding his breath, Who was she, this woman of 
flint? How could she refuse to shelter a girl in her sorrow and 
peril? Lady Davenant continued: “ When, some time ago, I heard, 
having felt it my duty to keep myself informed as to Mary’s move- 
ments, that she was living in France, away from the persons with 
whom she had linked herself, I put an advertisement into the Zimes, 
not knowing the exact address, offering to receive her again under: 
my protection. But she wrote to decline my offer, alleging that the 
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gentleman whom she presumed to call her step-father had asked her, 
most kindly, to share his hospitality, and repeating her old story of 
her attachment to the person whom she calls her mother.” 

Godfrey started. ‘Calls her mother!” he repeated. “Is Mrs. 
Mayne not her mother ?” 

“ Mrs. Mayne is no more related to her than you are,” said Lady 
Davenant. 

“* But—but—is it possible that ” he stopped. 

“That she has deceived you and your family? Unfortunately, 
yes. This portrait is that of Mary Davenant’s mother,” pointing to 
the picture which had attracted Godfrey’s attention. ‘You see I 
am not jealous,” she continued in a tone absolutely free from feeling 
of any kind. ‘My husband’s first wife was an old school-friend of 
mine, and from the same motive which causes me to preserve her 
portrait I would have cherished her daughter.” 

‘Then that is the portrait of ——-?” Godfrey felt bewildered yet. 

“Of the first Mrs. Davenant. She died; and some few years 
subsequent to that event, I became Mr. Davenant’s second wife. 
You must have heard of him, I presume ?—the great surgeon, 
Jacob Davenant.” 

‘““Why, yes,” replied Godfrey, recollection flashing over him. “I 
remember his name well, as a man of fame.” 

“He was the chief surgeon of his day ; good, respected, beloved,” 
said Lady Davenant. ‘ The Queen knighted him: and, alas, he died 
soon afterwards; died young, as may be said. Had he lived, he 
would have had his baronetage.” 

“And Mary Dixon was his daughter ? ” 

“Mary Davenant was his daughter,” corrected Lady Davenant ; 
“his daughter and only child. I would have cherished her, I say, as 
my own daughter after his death, but she was wilful, fond of setting 
my authority at naught when she could do it; and when we were 
abroad, her ill-regulated mind led her to prefer the society of a weak 
and foolish woman, a wandering continental widow, to mine and to 
my just authority. However, she has met with her reward, and I 
bear her no ill-will.” 

‘“‘ Of one thing Godfrey began to feel certain: that whatever trials, 
dangers, and difficulties Mary had brought upon herself by escaping 
from her step-mother’s care to that of the unfortunate lady who was 
now his father’s wife, she must have enjoyed cloudless happiness 
compared with the stern life of routine under Lady Davenant. 

‘*She seems to have been severely punished,” said he, hardly 
repressing a shiver. 

“Yes,” The word was snapped out. ‘And now.that her self- 
found protectress turns upon her, as, I conclude, must be the case, 
though I am but imperfectly acquainted with particulars of the 
present as well as the past; that Mary has lost her money and injured 
her health by fretting over her folly and the position to which it has 
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reduced her, she comes to me branded with a terrible secret, and 
expects me to ——” 

‘“* What is the secret?” impulsively interrupted Godfrey. 

Lady Davenant regarded him with her clear, cold eyes. “It is 
not my secret,” she answered, “and I must decline to tell you. Yes, 
she would fain come back to the shelter of my home now, when she 
finds others closed to her.” 

“ And you will receive her, Lady Davenant !” said Godfrey, wistfully. 

‘** And expose my home to visits from the police—as I believe she 
has already exposed yours!” retorted Lady Davenant. “No,” 

“Oh, but surely, surely you will! If she be in danger! If she 
has no other refuge !” 

Lady Davenant’s tightened lips expressed her sense of the liberty 
he was taking. “I think you will allow that I am the best judge 
of my conduct in this matter, Mr. Godfrey Mayne. Were you 
acquainted with all the circumstances of the case, you would scarcely 
accuse me of want of generosity—not to speak of justice. Mary 
Davenant’s sense of my kindness, of which you spoke, was not, I 
daresay, deep enough to lead her to mention that I gave up my 
comfortable home in England in order that I might take her to Italy 
for the cultivation of her voice, and for other masters. It was in her 
own interest that I objected to her picking up chance acquaintances 
there, of whom we knew nothing, what they were, or what they had 
been. Was it right that a girl of position like Mary, inexperienced 
as she was beautiful, should plunge into intimacy with anybody that 
took her fancy ?” 

“No ; it was quite wrong,” said Godfrey, warmly. 

“Tt was what she did, it was what she would do, in spite of me. 
And when she made the acquaintance of that specious woman, 
specious in looks as in manners, Mrs. Lang ——” 

“Mrs, Lang!” echoed Godfrey, who remembered the name well, 
and where he heard it. 

Lady Davenant drew in again; evidently displeased at the young 
man’s familiarity. 

‘Was she the widow of Dr. Lang; a gentleman who practised in 
Norfolk ?” 

‘She was a person entirely inferior to Miss Davenant, in position 
and otherwise,” returned Lady Davenant, passing over the question. 
‘‘ Mary’s voice, as you may be aware, is a very glorious voice, and the 
question had been mooted during her father’s life-time, whether she 
should be trained for making use of it in public. Sir Jacob was 
against it, most decisively so; I was also; but Charles Thorn, who 
is himself music-mad and who had been Sir Jacob’s long-attached 
friend, and possessed great influence over him, never ceased to urge 
it. The question was, I thought, entirely set at rest before Sir 
Jacob’s death, that it was not to be: still, such a voice as that 
demands the best of cultivation as its own right, and I took Mary 
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abroad, at her earnest request, to obtain it. It was there we fell in 
with Mrs. Lang.” 

Lady Davenant paused. Godfrey remained silent. 

‘“‘ She—that woman—obtained an influence over Mary that I can 
never understand. The girl’s love for her amounted to infatuation, 
her reverence for her almost to idolatry. I once reproached Mary 
with seeming to look upon her as an angel: she answered me that 
Mrs. Lang was an angel—as much of one as could exist on earth. 
‘The woman took up the cause of Mary’s public singing, urging it 
warmly, and inciting the girl to restlessness ; she even went so far as 
to go to the master who was training Mary, and informed him that 
the young lady would embrace a public career. All this angered me, 
and I strove to put a stop to Mary’s intimacy with Mrs. Lang. But 
-She threw off all the restraints I would have imposed upon her, and 
preferred the companionship to my legitimate care. The woman 
encouraged her for her own selfish ends, wiling and caressing Mary 
to herruin. I then bade Mary choose between us; she did so, and 
chose her.” 

“And this Mrs. Lang is—is the present Mrs, Mayne?” asked 
Godfrey. 

“Ves.” 

‘* She has sweet, kindly manners,” he observed, ‘‘ just the manners 
likely to attract a girl.” Especially one used to your society, he 
‘thought to himself. 

“Very possibly. I warned Mary against those manners; I told 
‘her they were specious and delusive. It availed not. She abandoned 
her home, my home, for Mrs. Lang’s: she preferred to cast in her lot 
with those wretched adventurers rather than remain with me ; and she 
reaped her reward.” 

‘In trouble, do you mean ?” 

“In trouble and shame. The blow fell almost immediately.” 

** Will you not impart to me its nature?” again urged Godfrey, in a 
Aow voice full of passionate entreaty, which moved Lady Davenant as 
‘the wave does the rock. ‘My father has married Mrs. Lang: surely, 
therefore, you may give me credit for a better motive than curiosity.” 

“I give you credit for the highest motives, Mr. Godfrey Mayne. 
But as Mary Davenant did not see fit to take you into her confidence, 
I consider myself bound to follow the example of her reticence.” 

“T believe her to be in danger.” 

““She has the means of freeing herself from the danger if she 
chooses to use them,” said Lady Davenant, coldly ; “‘ but she will not : 
were she willing, I expect your step-mother would take care she did 
not. And under the circumstances, I must allow that Mary is 
right.” 

“Why does she call herself Dixon ?” questioned Godfrey. ‘‘ Why 
did Mrs. Lang, if that was her true name, call herself Dixon before 
she married my father ?” 
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Lady Davenant did not answer quickly, but made a pause first. 
“* She, I believe, found it convenient to drop the name of Lang, and 
she adopted that of Dixon. Mary, who was then living with her 
as her daughter, adopted the same. It is Mary’s true name; she was 
christened Mary Dixon; Dixon after her god-father, Colonel Dixon, 
who left her some money later.” 

“If you—if you refuse to receive her and shelter her, madam, what 
can she do ?” 

“Some of the people, under whose dominion she has placed herself, 
are urging her to come out as a public singer: and to begin her career 
in America.” 

Godfrey’s heart beat. ‘ Do you advise that, Lady Davenant?” 

“No. I advise just the opposite step—that she should go back to 
the Abbey, and to the protection of her adopted mother.” 

‘¢ Oh, if she would!” 

‘But she says she will not: can not. She says she is trammelled 
on all sides; and that is true.” 

Lady Davenant rose, making a faint apology that she was being 
waited for ; Godfrey supposed the interview was becoming tiresome, 
and rose also. 

“Will you kindly give me Miss Davenant’s present address in 
London,” he said. ‘I have written to beg of her to allow me to see 
her, but I don’t know where to send the letter.” 

‘She is stopping in Great Cumberland Street with Mrs. Ross; her 
father’s former housekeeper,” readily answered Lady Davenant. “She 
will be well taken care of as long as she is there.” 

Godfrey pencilled down the address. He felt so full of gratitude 
to Lady Davenant for the information that his heart thawed to her, 
and he shook her hand warmly in farewell. Lady Davenant rang the 
bell, and in going out, he turned to ask another question. 

“Ought I to address her as Miss Dixon or Miss Davenant ?” 

“The one name is as appropriate as the other,” she said, with a 
queer-looking smile. 

A smart maid-servant held the front door open for Godfrey. Ashe 
passed out of the house a chill fell upon him as unaccountable as the 
elation he had experienced on entering it. The cab he had seen on 
his arrival was still standing before the garden-gate. A sudden 
impulse would have made him question the cabman, but that he had 
disappeared, probably in the direction of a small public-house, near. 

Godfrey hesitated for one moment, then opened the cab-door, and 
entered it, His fatigue was such that he must be driven to the 
station if possible. Suddenly his whole face lit up: on the floor was 
a cambric handkerchief which bore Mary’s initials, and which he knew 
she must have dropped. So the cab was waiting for her; she was, 
even then, with Lady Davenant! Godfrey sat down to wait for her, 
his whole frame thrilling with delight. He took out the note he had 
written to her and added to it her address in pencil, and put it upon 
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the seat in readiness to give her. Ah, he felt safe now: he should 
see her, touch her, converse with her once again: she could not 
escape him. Worn out by the exertions of the previous day, by the 
sleepless and tormenting night, and by these later efforts to which his. 
physical strength was still unequal, he leant back in the cab, and 
before many minutes were over he had fallen into so deep a sleep as 
to be almost like insensibility. 

He woke with a start, and for some moments could not tell where 
he was, or how he came there. Then he found that he was alone; 
but a strong sense lay upon him that Mary had been in the cab, that 
her head had rested for an instant on his shoulder, that her lips had 
touched his. ‘I must have dreamt it,” he thought to himself: but 
he could not find the note and could not see the handkerchief. The 
whistle of a railway engine sounded close to him, and looking out 
into the dusk of the closing day, he saw that he was at the station.. 
The cabman came to the window and touched his hat. 

“ Train’s comin’ up now, sir.” 

‘* What train ?” 

‘The Victoria train, sir. The lady said I was to call you when it 
came up. You were sound asleep, sir: you had been ill lately, she 
said.” 

‘** Where is the lady ?” 

‘* She walked on here to the station to catch the last train, sir, and 
told me to bring the cab gently in time for the next.” 

Godfrey put some money into the man’s hand, was helped out by 
him, and into a carriage of the up-train. He felt so ill when 
he reached Victoria, as to give up all thought of further adventure 
that night, and drove straight home, miserable, broken-down, and cu? 
to the heart by his disappointment. 

It was only when he was going to bed later that he found a piece 


of folded paper in his waistcoat pocket. Opening it, he saw the 


following words, faintly written on it in pencil in Mary’s hand- 
writing : 

‘“*T had determined not to see you again, but Heaven has been 
merciful and has brought me to you without my will. I am sitting by 
your side as I write this. Oh, how weak and worn you look !—and all 
for my sake! I have read the letter that lay by you, addressed to me. 
You ask to see me, but it must not be. I am not equai to it, neither 
would it answer any purpose. _I have fallen—long since now—into 
a hopeless path of trouble and embarrassment, and neither you nor 
anybody else can extricate me from it, But the best that can be done 
will be done; believe that, and do not be anxious for me. Dear 
Godfrey, forgive me for all I have cost you, the sorrow and the pain ; 
it is as bitter—yes, I will say it—for me as for you. I have kissed 
your lips, here as I sit; the only lips of man that mine will ever 
press ; and I have looked at your face asI shall look at it sleeping 
or waking till I die. Good-bye, Godfrey.” 
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He pored over these nearly ‘illegible lines, with his head some- 
times in the one candle, sometimes in the other, and succeeded in 
reading them. 

‘She loves me!” he softly breathed in trembling rapture. ‘She 
loves me,” 


CHAPTER XXXIE. 
MAD P—OR SANE? 


GODFREY Mayne slept late the next morning, and the first thing he 
did on awaking was to take Mary Dixon’s note from underneath his 
pillow, and read it again. 

The misery that ran through its every line decided him to endea- 
vour to extricate her from it, in defiance of her injunction not to 
interfere, and of her assurance that all interference would be in 
vain, Various kinds of wild schemes and plans ran through his 
mind. They resolved themselves at length into this one—he would 
marry her without delay and carry her off straightway to the Conti- 
nent. To Paris first, and thence to Spain; a country of which he 
knew nothing but that it was a half-civilised sort of place, where 
extradition laws were not strictly kept. It would be necessary to 
get Mrs. Penteith’s consent to this, as the first step, for he knew 
Mary would not marry him uncountenanced by his family. 

There was a necessary step, though, which must precede even 
this—and that was to get himself out of bed and to dress and go 
down ; and it almost seemed as if he should not be able to accom- 
plish so much. For he felt strangely weak and ill, and his head 
swam and his hands fell. However, he managed to get dressed in 
time for luncheon, and was leaving his room when he met Dunning, 
who accosted him with an acid smile. 

“T thought you’d be for getting up to luncheon to-day, Master 
Godfrey, though you know you ought to have stayed in bed. The 
young lady is in the drawing-room.” 

As there was only one young lady in the world, Godfrey plunged 
headlong down the staircase, unmindful of his still lame knee, and 
-urst into the drawing-room, his face alight with excitement: which 
subsided suddenly at sight of Mr. Thornhill and Elspeth, who were 
sitting with his aunt. Elspeth was looking very bright, and infinitely 
prettier than pale Mary had been latterly :_ but Godfrey felt as if he 
had been suddenly awakened from a dream of the tropics by running 
his head against an iceberg. He had, however, the presence of 
mind to go forward with a galvanised smile of enthusiastic welcome. 
The vicar replied to it with a stiff and dignified handshake, which 
was meant to be very cordial, and Elspeth, with a modest and 
limp replica of the same greeting. She giggled whenever he spoke 
to her, and blushed whenever she replied, with confusion not ill- 
bred, but simple-minded and rather pretty. Elspeth had suffered 
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much from the loss of dignity she had incurred by being disengaged 
again; she was longing to fasten the link anew, and she hoped he 
had not forgotten what he said about giving her a bracelet. 

Mrs. Penteith had been much struck by the girl’s pretty looks; 
and, seeing that Godfrey chattered to her with great fluency, her 
hopes began to rise that he might, after all, console himself for the 
heartless treatment of the pale, insignificant-looking young lady, who 
had managed to infatuate him so deeply, in this sweet, blue-eyed 
young girl, who was evidently so much attached to him. Mr. 
Thornhill had explained that he, being obliged to come to town for 
a day on business, Elspeth had begged to come too, and they had 
hastened to call and inquire after the invalid. 

Elspeth stayed to luncheon, while her father kept an appointment ; 
and then her shyness broke down, and she talked and laughed 
without reserve, until Godfrey noticed a pretty iittle brooch she wore. 
This set her blushing again, as she faltered that it had been sent to 
her last week on her birthday. 

“But don’t you know who it came from?” said he, mis- 


chievously. 

“No. At least ——” She had been brought up to tell the 
truth, so at last she stammered, “I think the writing—looked 
like Ern—— like Mr. Underwood’s. Only of course it couldn't 
have been.” 


“Why not? Lucky fellow to be about and on his legs when 
other poor wretches are ill and can’t remember birthdays.” 

** But if mamma knew it came from him, I should have to send it 
back: she says he isn’t steady,” cried the girl naively, speaking in 
a low voice, and unconsciously showing more feeling than Godfrey 
had thought her capable of. 

“‘There’s nothing the matter with Underwood,” said he, like a 
grave old father. ‘‘He’s very young and high-spirited, that’s all. 
He will be steady enough in a year or two.” 

“We met him this morning,” whispered Elspeth, crimson again. 
“He wanted to get us tickets for the theatre ; but papa won’t go of 
course, so I could not. Then Ernest -said, ‘Get Godfrey to take 
you,’ and then papa said you were ill in bed.” 

Mrs. Penteith, who had been away to put her bonnet on, now 
came back. She was about to take the girl back to her father at the 
Midland Hotel, and her carriage was waiting at the door. God- 
frey went with them, and in passing a jeweller’s stopped the carriage, 
and got out. ‘Pardon me, aunt,” he said; I won’t keep you more 
than two minutes.” 

He bought a little gold bracelet for Elspeth, with a horse-shoe 
studded with pearls upon it, which gave the simple little maid five 
minutes of the keenest pleasure her nature could feel. She had eyes 
for nothing else while the drive lasted, and Godfrey, after fastening 
it on her somewhat bony little wrist, sat watching her delighted face 
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with a smile, the cynicism of which his aunt failed to read. When 
Elspeth had been safely handed over to the vicar, after wickedly 
tucking the bracelet up her sleeve, and they were in the carriage 
again, Mrs. Penteith turned to hex nephew. 

‘“* What a sweet little creature she is!” 

“Yes; and what a pity she is not made of wax or china like 
other dolls !” 

His aunt looked grave. ‘ Do you think it right to make love to 
a girl one moment with presents and pretty speeches, Godfrey, and 
to ridicule her simplicity the next ?” 

“TI think it can be justified when, after trying to treat the girl like 
a sensible woman, and exciting in her nothing warmer than indif- 
ference, I treat her like a child, and make her happy at once— 
with a toy.” 

** And have I not heard that Miss Dixon is excessively fond of 
dress ?” asked she rather drily. 

His face grew soft at once. ‘Yes, but her very dress illustrates 
the woman, instead of being tacked piecemeal on to a lay-figure. I 
am not too hard on that child we have just left, Aunt Madge; she is 
the ideal of half the wisest men in the world, I believe, those who 
only want a wife one day in seven. The affection she cannot give 
me, she gives to my bracelet ; and when some other man gives her a 
bigger one with diamonds instead of pearls, my place in her heart 
will be gone for ever.” 

The carriage had been ordered, at Godfrey’s request, to his 
bankers’. He alighted there and went into the bank; but was soon 
back again, 

“Have you been drawing all that money, Godfrey ?” she asked, as 
the carriage went on again, and he began sorting a handful of notes. 

“Yes,” answered he, changing a bag of sovereigns from one pocket 
to another. ‘I’ve been drawing three hundred pounds.” 

“What do you want so much money for?” 

“T'll tell you, aunt,” said he, turning his head to look at her and 
speaking gravely and quietly: ‘“‘ I am going to be married.” 

Mrs. Penteith trembled. She could not speak. 

‘‘] want you to help me, aunt,” he went on, steadily. “I am 
going to marry a girl over whose head lies a fearful charge, who is 
being hunted down, driven by fierce winds. I am not even sure 
whether she is innocent or partly guilty, and I don’t care. I am 
going to carry her off to-night from where she is, but we cannot be 
married until to-morrow, for there’s the license to get. Must I take 
her to an hotel, or will you shelter her for one night ?” 

His voice was so low that through the rumbling of the wheels she 
could scarcely hear it, but he was white and cold with the intense 
eagerness with which he waited for her answer. 

“It is not right. It would be your ruin, Godfrey. I cannot.” 
He pulled the check-string, and before the carriage had quite 
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stopped, sprung out of it without another word or look at her, and 
into a hansom, then crawling by. Mrs. Penteith had not found 
breath to utter even his name. A fear flashed into her that he was 
not accountable for his actions. The illness he had gone through, 
and the mental distress, might have been too much for his brain. 

She went home, and took old Dunning into her troubled counsels. 
That worthy woman gave it as her opinion that Master Godfrey’s. 
brain had been so frivolous at the best of times as not to be worth 
much: he might steady down perhaps when he came to a sober age ; 
forty, or so; not before, she reckoned. 

Godfrey did not return to dinner, and Mrs. Penteith spent the 
evening in the deepest anxiety, starting up at every sound of wheels, 
listening, peering out into the darkness, until it had died away. 
The household went to bed at the usual hour ; Dunning sat up with 
her mistress, the two waiting with sinking hearts for a sound that one 
of them at least began to think she should never hear again. 

At last, at twelve o’clock, a hansom stopped at the door. Dunning 
flew out with a torrent of acid reproaches ready, which died away on 
her lips as she confronted Godfrey, white as a corpse, almost as 
quiet. 

‘“*Turn up the gas,” said he, as he took out his purse. Then, 
turning to the cabman: “ Let me see, I took you at half-past seven. 
Here’s a sovereign for you.” 

Dunning closed the door and offered to take from him a parcel he 
was carrying ; meek, subdued almost to terror, was she, by the cold, 
mechanical, stony gravity of his look and manner. 

* T’'ll take it, thank-you. I am sorry to have kept you up. There's 
a light in my room, I suppose. Good-night.” 

He passed her, went upstairs, and met his aunt standing on the 
landing of the first floor, He gave her a kiss with lips the touch of 
which made her shiver, said coldly he was sorry she had sat up ; 
turned from her, and went up to his room, leaving her stunned into 
silence as the maid had been. Dunning crept up the stairs to her 
mistress, and the two women looked at each other with white, 
frightened faces. As they heard his key turn in the lock they both 
started, with the same thought: Was he going to injure himself ?>— 
was he insane? 

‘Don’t come up yet,” whispered Mrs. Penteith. ‘Give me the 
candle.” She crept upstairs and knocked at her nephew’s door. 

“ Who is it?” 

“Tt is I, Godfrey. May I speak to you—for one moment?” 

He opened the door at once, but at sight of his ghastly face, with 
eyes which seemed to her feverish fancy to be already glazing in 
death, she was struck dumb again. He waited, quite silently, 
indifferently, for her to speak. 

She glanced behind him into the room. The gas was turned 
high and both candles were burning. 
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“What are you doing ?” said she at last, huskily. 

“*T am writing a note before I go to bed.” 

** May—may I see it?” 

“No. Iam sorry, but it is on a private matter.” 

“‘ Godfrey—I am sorry—for what I said to you to-day. I wish—” 

“No, no, aunt, you were perfectly right. I was very rude to rush 
away. I will apologise properly to-morrow morning, but I am tired 
now. Good-night.” 

“*T am nervous to-night, Godfrey. You don’t look well. Let me 
stay and sleep on that arm-chair there—as I did when you were ill.” 

“You would not get proper rest like that, aunt. If you are 
mervous you had better have Dunning to sleep in your room. I am 
not an invalid now.” 

He was holding the door, patiently waiting for her to leave him. 
She sprang across the room to the table and tried to seize the letter. 
He was too quick for her; in a moment he had snatched it up and 
crumpled it into his pocket, as coldly, as gravely as ever. 

“‘ Godfrey, Godfrey, tell me what has happened to you to-night?” 

‘Yes, you shall hear all about it to-morrow. I really am so done- 
ap now that I can’t tell you anything, except that I am tired out.” 

“You are not—not—going to hurt yourself in any way?” she 
continued suspiciously. 

“Certainly not. Why should I?” 

**Why did you lock your door?” 

‘*T will not lock it if it makes you nervous.” 

“You promise, Godfrey ?” 

“Yes, You can take the key of the door ”—handing it to her. 

She kissed him gratefully as she received it, and left him, feeling half 
satisfied. When she was gone, Godfrey tore up the crumpled, half- 
finished letter, wrote another, which he left on the table ; undressed, 
blew out the candles, turned out the gas and got into bed. Then, hav- 
ing settled his head on his pillow as if for sleep, he unfastened in the 
darkness a tiny paper packet which he had taken from his waistcoat 
pocket. Having unfolded it, he carefully shifted the powder it con- 
tained so that it should lie in a neat ridge in the crease he had made 
down the centre of the paper, and was carrying it to his mouth, when 
a hand was suddenly laid with a sharp grip on his chest. He seized 
and held the clutching, skinny fingers with his left hand, while 
with his right he brought the powder to his lips. But even as it 
touched them, the second hand of the silent, unseen figure beside 
him dashed the paper away with a fierce sprawling blow. A moment 
later he felt a tear fall on his face, and the bony hands joined round 
his neck. 

“God forgive you!” said Dunning’s voice, huskily. She had 
stolen into the room and hidden herself behind the bed-curtains. 

“You have done me a worse turn than you think, you stupid old 
thing.” 
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“ A boy that I’ve had upon my kftee scores o’ times—that I’ve 
loved better than if he was my own!” moaned Dunning, her tears 
falling like rain. 

‘*‘ There, don’t be silly! Go and light the gas.” 

She felt under his pillow and opened both his hands first, to 
assure herself that he had no second supply of the powder, and 
then obeyed noiselessly. He sat up and blinked his eyes in the 
sudden light ; they were quite dry. As she came back to him he 
turned upon her, ready fora sermon. But she gave him none; she 
took up his pillow, shook what grains of powder had fallen on it into 
the fire-place with a shudder, put it behind him again, brushed the 
bed-clothes with her hands, and picked up the paper which had con- 
tained the powder, the label of which had been torn off. 

‘“‘ What was it ?” she whispered. 

“Nothing but a sleeping dose,” returned Godfrey. ‘What a 
goose you are, Dunning!” 

In truth it was nothing but a little innocent bromide of potassium. 
Conscious of the excited state his nerves were in, he had gone into 
a chemist’s as he came along, and asked for something to calm them. 

Dunning, however, would never feel entirely sure to her dying 
day that it was not some wicked and deadly drug, warranted to 
destroy life. 

Pretty well assured that he was safe for the night, she left him 
to his repose. But of repose he got none. 

Early in the morning, when Mrs. Penteith stole into his room, she 
found him in a high state of fever. Godfrey threw all the blame 
upon Dunning: if she had but let him swallow his sleeping dose, 
he might have fallen into repose calmly. Mrs. Penteith got him 
some refreshment, and then sat down to talk to him. 

“ Let me know all about it,” my poor boy, soothingly. ‘ You wil} 
tell me, won’t you? Iam sorry for what I said yesterday—you thought 
me unkind, but indeed I am not. I would do everything to help 
and comfort you.” 

“Nobody can do anything, Aunt Margaret,” he sighed, pressing 
her loving fingers. 

“What was it that kept you out my dear?” 

Godfrey lay for a few minutes without speaking. 

‘“‘ I suppose I was foolish,” he said presently: ‘“‘I mean, to think 
she would marry me in that haste ; but it did not seem to me foolish 
then. I went up to Great Cumberland Street and asked to see her ; 
but the servant said Miss Dixon never saw anyone, and shut the 
door in my face. Then I went into a stationer’s shop and asked 
leave to write a note. I told her in the note what I meant to do— 
that I should come that night and carry her away from her enemies, 
and marry her on the morrow. While I was handing in this note at 
Great Cumberland Street, I found I had left my pocket-book in the 
shop, with the bank notes in it, so I went back for it——” 
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* And was it all safe?” eagerly interrupted Mrs. Penteith. 

“ Quite safe, and its contents also. The master himself had seen 
it and put it aside. Well, aunt, while I was thanking him, I turned 
giddy, or faint, or something, and they took me into a room at the 
back and put me on a sofa, and brought me something by-and-by in 

‘a glass, to take. It revived me; but I must have been there ever so 
long ; it was dark before I could get away. They wanted to send a 
shopman out with me; but I said it was not necessary; I left them 
my card, and got into a hansom.” 

‘‘ Where were you going ?” asked Mrs. Penteith. 

**T was going to Brompton, to try to see that man again ; for I 
did not believe a word of his having left his lodgings with his wife. 
However, they had left, I found, but the people gave me his new 
address at Bayswater, which the wife had given them when she called 
to ask if any letters had come for her from America.” 

“ Well, Godfrey ?” 

“ All this had taken time, you see, and I began to think it would 
be fully late for Miss Dixon’s, so I went there at once. I insisted upon 
seeing her, and I got inside the passage, and would not come away. 
So then a tall, grim old lady, in a high white cap, as grim as Lady 
Davenant, but with a kinder face, and a Scotch accent, came out 
of a sitting-room and took me into it.. She was Mrs. Ross, she said. 
Miss Davenant was under her care and protection, and she could 
not allow me to see her: the young lady herself positively refused to 
do so, but she had written me a short note—which she handed to 
me. It contained only a few words—telling me that all attempts to 
see her would be useless ; and that the marriage I had done her the 
honour to propose was quite impracticable—a wild thing that no 
sane man would have thought of.” 

“‘ Was it as unkind as that, Godfrey ?” 

“Yes, There was just a little word or two at the end, when she 
begged of me to leave her alone. But—well, I suppose she made it 
unkind purposely, to drive me away. Mrs. Ross added that, while 
Miss Davenant was in her house she should take good care of her.” 

“ And then you came away, Godfrey ?” 

*‘T could not do anything else, aunt. I got into the hansom and 
drove to Bayswater, but Mr. and Mrs. Grey did not live there; the 
footman—it was a stately kind of house—said he did not know the 
name,” 

“ And then you came home?” 

“Yes, it was time: close upon twelve. Aunt, tell me: do you 
see that the marriage I planned was so very wild?” 

“‘Oh, my dear,” she whispered, “it did indeed seem so to me.” 

“What more can I do?” he asked, with a groan. 

“‘ My dear, not anything. You must see that, as a gentleman, you 
cannot. And, Godfrey, I think you must give yourself a day or two’s 
entire rest in bed, unless you want the fever to come back.” 
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“ And if it does come back—and kills me—what then, aunt? It 
might save me from the long and dreary life that lies before me.” 

Mrs. Penteith sighed bitterly. She knew that his life’s happiness 
was bound up in Mary Dixon. 

When the medical man paid his visit that morning, for he had not 
yet ceased his attendance on Godfrey, he felt very angry. Young 
men were the most difficult patients that he had to deal with, he 
said, and Dunning agreed with him: no sooner were they getting a 
little better than they went and undid all the good that had been 
done. He ordered Godfrey not to get up at all until he had special 
permission to do so. ‘‘And I don’t think he can,” joyously added 
the doctor, “for that knee of his is going to be bad again.” 

So Dunning took up her station once more in the sick-room, to 
tyrannise over her refractory patient—who was too much subdued to 
be very refractory to-day—and Mrs. Penteith went out in her carriage. 
And she was a long while away. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL. 
SOME LIGHT, 


{rt is time that so much of past events as may yet remain a mystery 
to the reader, should be cleared. 

When Mr. Davenant, the eminent surgeon, brought home his 
second wife, she proved to be by no means a person likely to win the 
love of his young daughter. Mary was being educated at home 
under a governess and masters; her former nursery governess, Mrs. 
Ross, had been housekeeper since the first Mrs. Davenant’s death, 
and by all these people Mary was loved and indulged. The new 
Mrs. Davenant entered upon a system of severe training, as a 
corrective to the lax indulgence ; highly wholesome, perhaps, but not 
pleasant. She was one of the numerous daughters of an old Scotch 
baronet, proud and poor, and had condescended, in her opinion, 
when she married a professional man, although his fame was great. 
She had been reared in habits of the strictest discipline, and she 
brought them with her to her new home. The result was, that Mary 
did not learn to love her step-mother, and the step-mother did not 
learn to love Mary. 

After the death of Sir Jacob, Lady Davenant, yielding partly to 
the wish of Mary herself and partly to that of her guardian and 
trustee, Mr. Thorn, broke up her establishment in London, to take 
Mary to Italy for the perfecting of her education, particularly for 
‘the further cultivation of her most beautiful voice. Lady Davenant 
‘settled first of all in Naples, intending to go on to Rome later. 
Being thus more dependent than before upon each other’s society, their 
mutual distaste grew. In Naples they fell in with a Mrs. Lang, the widow 
of a physician in Norfolk. Lady Davenant did not like her from the 
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first; Mary, on the contrary, was most enthusiastically taken with her. 
Lady Davenant was proud, cold, unpopular, and mistrustful of new 
acquaintances. Mary was high-spirited, fond of society, and much 
admired. Mrs. Lang was a most fascinating, lovable woman, with 
soft, sweet, gentle manners; just the woman to win the heart and 
mind of a young girl: and she won Mary Davenant’s. By-and-by 
Lady Davenant thought it might be as well if she moved on to Rome 
earlier than she had intended to go. 

What Godfrey Mayne had heard in Norfolk of Dr. Lang was 
correct. In himself the Doctor was a man to be respected, but he 
died early, leaving a very slender provision for his widow. Of their 
two sons, the elder had died; the younger, while training for a 
surgeon, had become so wild and unmanageable that he was shipped 
off to Australia by his father, with a hundred pounds in his pocket, 
and a recommendation not to return. Later, upon hearing of his 
father’s death, the young man hastened back to England to his 
mother, whose idol he was, and always had been. For her elder son, 
Reginald, she had not cared; for the younger, Edward, she would at 
any time have sacrificed her own life. He was a slight, fair, innocent- 
faced young man, fascinating and specious in manner as his mother. 
But there existed this difference in them: that while she was really 
kind-hearted and wished well to al] the world (though she would 
have sacrificed all the world to serve her beloved son), he was 
essentially of a bad nature. This son was with Mrs. Lang at Naples; 
and Lady Davenant, prudent and cautious, soon feared him more 
than she feared the mother. One afternoon, when Lady Davenant 
made a rather unexpected cal! at Mrs. Lang’s, she found Mary curled 
up on a cushion at her feet, while Edward sat close by the young 
gitl, sketching her face, and handing her some choice fruit between 
whiles, On the following day Lady Davenant gave her servants 
orders for the removal to Rome. 

But it is not a mere change of residence that can defeat the 
schemes of a crafty woman: and Mrs. Lang had learnt to be crafty 
in the interests of her darling son. That young man, wise of fore- 
sight, had taken up the notion that a marriage with Mary Davenant 
would lift him for ever above the ills of life. He did not particularly 
care for herself; but he cared for her money.’ Five thousand pounds 
may not be very much of a sum in itself, but to a lazy young fellow 
who is fond of spending and not fond of working, and who, more- 
over, does not possess five thousand pence of his own, it looks like a 
huge fortune. ‘And after the money’s spent, should it get spent,” 
reasoned Edward one day with his mother, “ there’s her voice to fall 
back upon: it will bring in its thousands yearly.” ‘Of course it 
will, my darling,” acquiesced the gentle lady ; ‘you must take care, 
Edward, not to miss her.” 

So that quite close upon the arrival of Lady Davenant in Rome, 
she found that Mrs. Lang and her son had also established them- 
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selves there. She reproached Mary with having been a party to this, 
Mary denied it; she had known nothing of the movement ; but she 
did not deny that the surprise was welcome to her. Lady Davenant 
next strove to forbid Mary’s visits to Mrs. Lang. Mary refused to be 
forbidden. She was of an age then—nineteen—to select, in a degree, 
her own friends, and she should do so, Lady Davenant pointed out 
to her that the young man, Edward, was a ne’er-do-weel, with 
worse qualities she felt sure than appeared on the surface, and 
Mary ought not to subject herself to association with him. Mary 
laughed, She was in truth innocent of all affection for Edward Lang. 
He was clever and amusing, she said, and that was all, telling them 
laughable tales of his life in Australia. She had tolerated him for 
the sake of his mother, whose sweet and gentle manners made her 
home a Paradise after the unbending, carping coldness of Lady 
Davenant. Thus the winter went on in Rome; Mary taking lessons, 
going into a little good society with her step-mother, and spending 
her spare time at Mrs. Lang’s. 

Mrs. Lang, insinuating and sweet, whispered praises of her son to 
Mary, mingled with veiled hints of his admiration and love for her. 
He was quite equal to playing the Romeo; while the mother told her 
she was as much persecuted as Juliet. Mary laughed, regarding it 
as a joke. It was the mother she was in love with, not the son: and 
alas, so much in love, so entirely under her dominion, that it would 
be a very difficult task to deny her anything. In her love and 
reverence for Mrs. Lang, the girl was blind. One thought was 
now insinuatingly presented to her: that if she consented to 
marry Edward, she would be free from her step-mother’s vexatious 
guardianship, and be able to spend openly as much time as she 
pleased with gentle Mrs. Lang. Most of her visits to Mrs, Lang 
were now paid by stealth, not an easy matter by any means, under 
the vigilant surveillance kept upon her by Lady Davenant, and the 
young lady was growing secretly rebellious. 

Affairs were in this stage : Edward believing he was making some 
way with Mary, and the time of carnival was fast approaching, when 
a young Englishman, travelling with his tutor, came upon the scene 
as a rival. This was William Hunt, a lad of twenty, whose acquaint- 
ance young Lang had made in one of the gaming-houses to which 
he was himself a too constant visitor. Edward invited William Hunt 
to his mother’s one evening, for he had no objection to a quiet game 
of écarté, or what not, in private, with a pigeon who was worth 
plucking, and there the young man met Miss Davenant and fell . 
desperately in love with her at first sight. After that time William 
Hunt was for ever framing an excuse for being at Mrs. Lang’s. 

But Mary, pretty enough to afford to be fiinty-hearted, was 
no more moved by his boyish passion than she had been by the 
less disinterested vows of her other admirer, who had, moreover, 
the claims of being the one whom her step-mother condemned and 
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of being the son of her favourite friend. She wished to marry 
neither, and she gave scant encouragement either to their love or 
their rivalry. Unfortunately, there was another woman at work for 
each ofthem. Lady Davenant, who had made Mr. Hunt’s acquaint- 
ance, encouraged his attentions to her step-daughter, partly because 
he was of good family and fortune, partly becayse he might put the 
Norfolk doctor’s son out of the girl’s head. Mrs. Lang, on the other 
hand, was working harder still in the cause of her own son. Young 
Hunt ridiculed the very idea of a nameless fellow like Lang aspiring 
to Miss Davenant: the young lady was far above him in all ways, 
he said: she was, moreover, very beautiful, and her singing was 
divine. Mary laughed and talked with him, and sang to him, but 
she was as truly indifferent to him as she was to Lang. 

This indifference had no effect in calming the infatuation of the 
younger man, or in killing the self-interest of the other. The 
former was hasty and headstrong, the latter stubborn and savage- 
tempered. Miss Davenant was made a bone of contention between 
them, scowls and sharp words being exchanged in cafés and other 
places where they met. 

One evening during the carnival they met at Mrs. Lang’s. Mary 
was there and sang to them, song after song. It may be said, sang 
to William Hunt especially, for it was at his request, and he hung 
over her enraptured. After Mary went home, things came to a 
climax. Words brought on blows; the young men struck one 
another, and went out of the house quarrelling. Growling and 
grumbling they proceeded along, and in one of the streets, which was 
an obscure one, they fell in with some noisy masks. William Hunt 
chose that moment to taunt Lang with his inferiority to Miss Dave- 
nant—a fellow, he said, whom Lady Davenant did not feel justified 
in admitting to her house. 

“Hold your false tongue,” hissed Lang. ‘‘ Miss Davenant is to 
be my wife.” 

“Tt is false,” said William Hunt. 

* Prove that it is false,” retorted the other 

“I can do that at once. And I will.” 

** How will you do it ?” 

“By going to Lady Davenant’s and asking them. It is not too 
late.” 

“Stop where you are; you shall not go,” cried Lang, savagely, 
between his teeth, 

For all answer, William Hunt turned away in the direction of Lady 
Davenant’s. The other put his left hand with a sinewy grip on 
the lad’s shoulder. ‘Let me go,” shouted Hunt, raising his voice 
for the first time. Until now the hot words of both had been low, 
so that in the noisy tumult around them they excited little attention. 
But the lad’s voice suddenly changed toacry. A knife had been 
plunged between his ribs with the careful deliberateness of a man who 
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knows what he is doing; for Edward Lang had studied surgery under 
his father, and it stood him in diabolical aid now. 

‘“‘ Now go and do your love-making,” snarled he, as he drew out the 
knife, threw it away, and was lost in the crowd with a skill and 
cunning which he had had to use before on awkward, if less critical, 
occasions in his discreditable career. 

William Hunt was taken into a house, and his tutor was brought 
to him by one of the masks, who had discovered who the wounded 
man was. The Reverend Mr. Robertson was a gentle, well-read 
young man, who had never had much influence over his pupil ; he 
was in such a highly nervous state when he was suddenly called to 
take down the lad’s dying and imperfect deposition, that his efforts 
resulted in a declaration hard to be understood, except that it was the 
result of a stab inflicted by Edward Lang at his own house, in the 
presence of his mother and sister. When the trembling clergyman 
read this aloud, the poor young fellow had only time to murmur, 
‘“‘wrong as usual,” before he drew his last breath. 

Sir William Hunt, who was on the Continent, was telegraphed for, 
and on his arrival he set about the task of tracking out his son’s 
murderer. This was not easy. Before that, Mr. Robertson had 
become aware that his declaration was in some way wrong. People 
came forward to say that the quarrel and stab had taken place in the 
street, and that the murderer was an Italian and one of the masks. 
So it was concluded that poor William Hunt’s mind had wandered 
in dying; and as for Edward Lang, he had previously seen Mr 
Robertson and assured him that he had not seen William Hunt at 
on the fatal night, for he had been at a masked ball. 

And now we must go to Edward Lang himself. No sooner hag 
he committed the fatal act than he hastened by a devious cours¢ 
home to his mother’s. She thought he looked pale and nervous. 
These were not the signs of remorse; young as he was, he was not 
the sort of man to be troubled with that feeling at inopportune 
moments. He was anxious about the means of keeping the news of 
young Hunt’s death from Mary for a day or two, until she could be 
in his power; a plan for hurrying her into marriage with him was 
already working in his brain. He had little fear of the crime being 
traced home to him immediately, for he did not think he had been 
recognised, but it would be sure to come out later. He must secure 
Mary before that, or give her up for ever. 

The next morning he presented himself at his mother’s bedside 
with a revolver in his hand and a determined face, and told her he 
had made up his mind to shoot himself before the day was over 
unless she could persuade Mary Davenant to marry him, The poor 
lady was distracted out of her wits by this threat; she implored him 
to give up his purpose; she appealed to his love for her, to his 
duty ; at last she made him promise not to attempt his life until she 
had seen Mary. Hurrying to Lady Davenant’s house, she followed 
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the servant without ceremony into the very presence of the woman 
who had branded her and her son with the name of adventurers. 
Mary started up on seeing her tearful and trembling, and ran towards 
her with pity. 
“*T must apologize for this intrusion,” said she, brokenly, to Lady 
| Davenant, who had risen, erect and frigid, on her entrance. Then 
turning to the girl, she sobbed out: “ Oh, Mary, my poor boy—he 
is dying—dying for love of you. You are good and kind—you will 
not let him die. Come and save him—you can, you will—for my 
| sake. Come, come.” 
Mary in her turn trembled from head to foot. Her step-mother’s 
| hard voice broke in. 
7 “T cannot allow my daughter to leave my house with you,” said 
she, coldly. ‘It would injure her reputation for common-sense to 
seem to give a moment’s credence to a young man’s idle threats. 
I met your son yesterday, and from his appearance and the way in 
which he was enjoying himself, I am convinced that he has been 
misleading you in making you imagine he is in any danger of 
dying.” 

“He is going to shoot himself,” cried Mrs. Lang, trying to draw 
Mary towards the door. ‘Only let her come and tell him he must 
not—must not be so foolish—and make him promise that he will 
not !” she pleaded, piteously. 

“IT will come,” said Mary, impulsively. ‘I will not be long, 
mamma, I must go; see how unhappy she is,” whispered the girl, 
touched almost to tears herself by the distress of the woman she loved. 

“If you leave me now, Mary,” said Lady Davenant very slowly, 
with chilling emphasis on each word, “I warn you that I will never 
receive you back. You must choose between us.” 

The girl hesitated, half drawing herself out of the encircling arm 
of the unhappy visitor. For she knew her step-mother too well to 
doubt that she would keep her word; and, fond of Mrs. Lang, un- 
comfortable at home as she was, she shrank from the plunge to 
which so decisive a step might lead her. She looked from Lady 
Davenant’s harsh countenance and unbending figure to the tender, 
imploring eyes of the woman whose kindness had been so often the 
solace of her later life; and yielded, as it was inevitable that she 
should do, to the instinct of her affection, and perhaps to a spirit of 
defiance of the unsympathetic, threatening guardian. 

‘Good-bye, then,” she cried, impulsively and bitterly. ‘You 
have always been hard to me, mamma. If I am doing something 
foolish—wrong—it is you who have driven me to it. Good-bye,” 
said she again, stepping back once more, and eagerly looking for 
one sign of softening in the hard face. 

But there was none. At the bottom of her heart, Lady Davenant 
‘was somewhat alarmed at the fire her own flinty answer had struck 
out of the girl, and no doubt intended to find later some means of 
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recalling her threat. But this moment of the girl’s open defiance 
was not the time to draw back. She said “Good-bye” in the 
same harsh voice, without even putting out her hand. 

And Mary, bewildered and tearful, allowed Mrs. Lang to lead her 
from the room, and thence from the house. Thus she left her 
step-mother’s guardianship, without another word, for ever. She was 
very silent as they drove along in the hired carriage, while her com- 
panion showered upon her thanks and blessings. ‘Though she would 
not own it even to herself, Mary was troubled by the feeling that 
her unsympathetic step-mother had had some right on her side; she 
little guessed how much. She felt that she had broken rashly away 
from all the old ties and associations of her life, to form new ones 
which had, after all, very little attraction for her. She had almost 
resolved, before they reached Mrs. Lang’s apartments, that when she 
had once satisfied the nervous lady that her son was in no danger, 
she would humble herself to the extent of asking her step-mother to 
forgive and take her back. 

But Edward Lang was too clever a plotter to lose such an advan- 
tage as her coming gave him. From the window of the sitting-room 
he could see them as they drove up. With a grin of successful 
cunning, he tossed his hair carefully before the glass, pulled his collar 
on one side and his cravat into disorder, and flung himself upon the 
sofa with his head buried among the cushions, When they came in 
he started up, his eyes red, his hands shaking, and said quietly, but 
with deep feeling : 

**Oh, Mary, you have come to save me!” 

She was more frightened than touched. She had never been 
stirred by love, or she would have recognised the want of genuine 
ring in his well-modulated voice, and known that true love does not 
work by these signs. Going forward she spoke gently, but rather 
imperiously: “I am come to ask you not to talk any more non- 
sense, Mr. Lang, to frighten your poor mother, and bring people away 
from their work in the middle of the morning. I have lost a singing 
lesson through coming to see you.” 

She was not at all tender, but he was undaunted. He put his 
head into his hands. ‘Go back to your singing, then. I have no 
claim upon you, no right - 

But his mother, in spite of Mary’s efforts to keep her silent, inter- 
rupted him. 

“No, no, she cannot go back. You don’t know what Mary has 
done to come to you. Lady Davenant told her that if she came 
with me she should never be received back again; and my darling 
girl came in spite of everything.” 

Edward sprang up with joy which needed no acting. He threw 
his arm round the shy, reluctant girl, and kissed her with a kiss 
which left her unmoved as marble, but bound to him by a tie which 
was to ruin her life. 
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“You must marry me at once,” said he, with fierce eagerness. 
“ To-morrow—to-day.” 

“ Certainly,” said Mrs. Lang. ‘It is the only course open now.” 

Mary shrank back, protesting, entreating. She was not of a weak 
nature but she was at the mercy of a will of iron; she was being 
carried off her feet by the torrent of cleverly-prepared circumstances. 
That very afternoon, just as she had begun to write a letter of apology 
to her step-mother, begging to be taken back, her trunks arrived, 
having in truth been sent for by Mrs. Lang’s order, which Mary did 
not know; and realising that she was indeed cut off from her old 
life for ever, the unhappy girl let her pen fall from her hand while 
tears of bitter remorse and sorrow rolled down her cheeks. 

Mrs. Lang came to her while she was sitting like this, put her arms 
tenderly round her, smoothed back her hair, and caressed her. 
“You are going to be my own daughter now,” said she, sweetly. 
“And you must not cry or be unhappy, for your step-mother never 
cared for you as I do.” 

She was gentler, kinder than ever to-day, in gratitude to the girl 
for saving her boy’s life, as the simple-hearted woman really half- 
believed she had done; and Mary let herself be comforted in the 
joy of sympathetic companionship. She tried to tell that she 
did not want to marry, at any rate yet; but this made Mrs. Lang so 
unhappy that she desisted. And the outcome of the affectionate 
persuasion of the mother and the cunning devotion of the son was that 
she passed that day and the next with them in strict seclusion, and in 
ignorance of the death of William Hunt. On the third morning after 
that event she was married to Edward Lang privately at the English 
consul’s, 

Then they returned together to Mrs. Lang, who had prepared the 
table festively, for it was luncheon-time, with flowers and fruit and 
wine and dainty dishes, that it might look like a wedding-breakfast. 
For to her this was a joyful event which was to steady her darling son 
by giving him a good, beautiful wife, with money of her own, and was 
to give her a daughter ; this being a pleasure which had always had 
great value in her eyes, as nature had denied it to her. 

They sat down to table. Edward was upon thorns to get away 
from Rome and danger; but that there was any fear of immediate 
danger he did not know. The sun was shining warmly and brightly 
down on the ancient city ; they had thrown open the window and 
let the warm air stream in, with the faint hum from the busy street, 
and the occasional sounds of voices and footsteps from the pave- 
ment below. 

The bridegroom seemed restless and excited, displaying little of the 
conventional joy and pride of a bridegroom, or of the deeper current 
of uneasiness underneath. Mary was silent and grave, troubled with 
doubts at the very outset. He had told her, within a few minutes of 
their leaving the room where they had been made man and wife, that 
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he had had an offer of a medical appointment in America, that they 
must start that very day for it; and the news, sprung upon her so 
suddenly and with a fiery eagerness of manner which alarmed her, 
filled her thoughts and silenced her tongue. 

Neither of them could eat; and Mary drew back a little from the 
table. Edward glanced at her. ‘‘Come, you must not be dull on 
your wedding-day,” said he ; ‘‘ sing me a song.” 

She went to the piano, and he chose a fervid love-song. She sang 
it with fire and feeling. When it was over, she, after a pause, glided 

' into a very different melody, a sacred song, that was at the moment 
far more attuned to her own feelings: 


“ Angels, ever bright and fair, 
Take, ch take me to your care ——”’ 


‘* May they indeed have care of me!” murmured Mary to her own 
heart when the song was ended, and a tear softly stole down her 
cheek. At this moment, Edward Lang, who was leaning from the 
open window regarding the passers-by in the street below, drew in his 
head suddenly. His face had turned whiter than death. 

It was on the morning of the day preceding this that Sir William 
Hunt had arrived in Rome, to be at first misled by the errors in the 
. dying declaration, as taken down by his son’s tutor, and otherwise. But 
since then matters had been clearing themselves ; not altogether, but 
enough to satisfy the baronet that his son’s murderer was no other than 
Edward Lang, in conjunction (as he believed) with the mother and the 
sister. If the two latter were not absolutely present at the time and 
place of death, they had done their best, by their singing and their 
other wiles, to lure the poor young lad to his destruction. On this 
day matters were sufficiently ripe to arrest the murderer, and two of 
the Italian police, accompanied by Sir William, reached the quarters 
of the town where Mrs. Lang resided just as that lady was presiding 
at her son’s wedding-breakfast. 

But these Italian police had in some way blundered over the 
address, or else their information had: they had not got the 
address of the house in which Mrs. Lang resided, but of the house 
next door to it. Into that house went cautiously the two men, 
leaving Sir William to wait outside on the pavement. He took up 
his station there just as Mary began her first song, and listened to it 
with rapture through the open window.. He had never, as he 
believed, heard so glorious a voice in his life. 

Next she began the sacred song, ‘‘ Angels, ever bright and fair,’ 
and with that he was still more entranced. (It was that same song 
that Sir William, years later, heard her sing in the church at Croxham.) 
During its progress, the bridegroom, putting his head a little 
further out at the window, noticed the tall, grey-haired man, whose 
face he could not see, standing below; merely an Englishman passing 
by, the young man thought, attracted by the music and halting to listen 
to it. 
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But just as the song was ending, Edward Lang saw the police, 
whom he knew by sight, come out of the next house and join the 
gentleman on the pavement. The truth flashed into his mind like 
a flash of lightning: that it must be Sir William Hunt, and they 
were coming to apprehend him. 

Crossing over to Mary, he said, with suppressed eagerness, “* Come ; 
we have no time to lose; it is later than I thought,” and snatched up 
her bonnet and mantle and his own hat, and hurried her from the 
room, halting only to whisper a few words in his mother’s ear in pass- 
ing of what he feared—that the police were after him, were entering 
then, and he told her (he was ready at cunning resources), how ke 
thought she might baffle them, if, as was most likely, they did not 
know her personally. The poor bewildered lady stood aghast as he 
disappeared, with a last injunction: “If ever your wits were used to 
serve me in my life, mother, you must use them to save me now.” 

When the two police, followed by Sir William Hunt, entered the 
room after a brief knock at its door, they saw a smiling lady seated at 
a gracefully-decorated luncheon table. She was beautifully dressed 
and wore flowers at her breast, and had a sweet, gentle face, and was 
altogether not at all the person likely to be associated with a murder. 
One of the police addressed her in Italian. She shook her head, and 
answered smilingly in English. 

“I am sorry I do not understand Italian. Iam an English lady 
—Mrs. Howard.” 

‘“* Madam,” broke in Sir William Hunt, believing the police had 
again made a mistake, “‘we have been directed to these rooms as 
being the residence of Edward Lang. Does he live here?” 

‘“‘ Edward Lang,” repeated Mrs. Howard, retaining her outward self- 
possession and hiding her shaking hands under her delicate cambric 
handkerchief. ‘ Lang?—Lang? I seem to have heard that name. 
Oh, I remember now—there is a young man of that name I believe 
living at the next door.” 

Now that was a hap-hazard assertion, falling without premeditation 
from her tongue ; but she little knew how well it served her. Sir 
William interpreted to the men of law what she said, and one of them 
began to swear in Italian under his breath. “I told you I knew I 
was right in the number,” he said to his fellow officer: “those crafty 
people at the next house were but hoodwinking us—no doubt to give 
the fellow time to get away.” 

They bowed to the self-possessed and handsomely-attired lady, 
and left the room. Sir William lingered to offer some apology to 
Mrs. Howard for disturbing her. 

“You would pardon me, I think, madam, if you knew my business 
and the anxiety I am in. -My name is Hunt, Sir William Hunt ; and 
I have been summoned to Rome by the violent death of my eldest 
son ; we are now on the track of his murderer.” 

“ What?” exclaimed his horrified listener. ‘‘ Your son—murdered?” 
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For, keeping in seclusion the past day or two, she had truly not heard 
of it. 

“He was murdered by the man Edward Lang, his mother and sister 
having been accessories to it: wicked, designing women, who had 
previously cast their spells on my poor boy to lure him to his destruc- 
tion. We hope to have the man in custody ere many hours have 
passed ; and the women I shall have apprehended also, But I see I 
shock you, madam. Pray pardon me.” 

“‘Tt—it—a murder sounds so very dreadful,” gasped the poor 
lady, who had turned white, and was trembling from head to foot. 
“Are you sure there is no mistake, sir? Was your son really 
murdered ?” 

“He was, madam, and by the man I speak of—Edward Lang. 
William lived only long enough to make his dying declaration. He 
had been spending the evening at the apartments of these people— 
next door to this, I presume. The two young men had gone out 
afterwards quarrelling, and Lang stabbed myson to deathin the streets.” 

Apologising again on the score of having startled her, Sir William 
Hunt withdrew, leaving the lady more dead than alive. 

Edward Lang had hurried his wife down some back stairs with a 
speed which took her breath away, and out through a back door, 
past an astonished old woman busy over a washing-tub, across a small 
courtyard and down a narrow passage into a dirty little street. 
There he slackened speed for her to put on her bonnet and mantle. 

“‘ Now, two streets from here we can get a carrozza to take us to 
the station,” said he. ‘‘ Make haste.” 

** Station!” faltered Mary. ‘‘ Why should we go there yet? I 
don’t understand. What is the matter?” with new alarm at the 
impatience in his face. ‘What does this mean?” 

“T will tell you presently. Come. We have nota moment to lose.” 

But Mary was frightened: his face had grown hard, his manner 
harsh. 

“T will not go until you tell me. Something is wrong. We have 
not said good-bye to your mother—and where are my boxes? No, 
you shall not force me along. If you do I will scream; I will cry 
out to the people.” 

He desisted, with a savage gleam in his eyes which completed her 
terror. ‘Iam your husband, and I command you to come,” he 
hissed out with an oath between his teeth. 

“No, not until I know,” she said, with blanched face. 

Terrified nearly out of his senses by the dread of not escaping, 
catching sight of a tall sdirro, who might be coming after him in 
pursuit, Edward Lang struck his wife a blow which knocked her 
down in a doorway, and made off at the top of his. speed. Mary 
gathered herself up, staggered into a courtyard where she saw a bench, 
and sat down upon it. There and then she made her resolve—never 
to go with him, never to live with him. A man, capable of striking 
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her down in the street on the wedding-day, might kill her before the 
week was over. She would go to Lady Davenant, confess all, and 
beg to be taken again to the shelter of home, 

When the afternoon shadows were falling, not before, she left the 
bench and went back to Mrs. Lang’s lodgings, intending to acquaint her 
with what had passed, and to tell her of the resolution she had formed. 

She found Mrs. Lang packing up, and in distress so deep, so 
terrible, that Mary was scared. Then she learnt the dreadful news 
—Edward was a murderer, and she and his mother were likely to be 
implicated in the consequences. She also heard that Lady 
Davenant had quitted Rome a day or two back. Deeply grieved 
and angered by Mary’s conduct in leaving her for Mrs, Lang, she 
would not stay in the place, quitted it without delay, and was travel- 
ling towards England. 

** You have only me now to protect and love you,” sobbed Mrs. 
Lang; “and I have only you,” added the unhappy lady. ‘ Hence- 
forth we must live for one another. You cannot abandon me in my 
distress. I am his mother, and you are his wife, and we must bear 
it as we best can; but if you leave me I shall die.” 

Mary promised that she never would leave her; she thought her 
duty lay in remaining, and she loved her as much as ever. That 
same day they quitted Rome in as private a manner as was possible, 
and travelled into Switzerland, calling themselves “ Dixon.” It was 
one of Mary’s names, and she adopted it. 

But Mrs. Dixon soon found that it was not safe to be together, 
for they were being pursued: looked after. Sir William Hunt had 
learnt how cleverly he had been tricked; that the charming lady, 
Mrs. Howard, was really Mrs. Lang, and that her guilty son was even 
at that same moment making his escape. ‘Terrified half to death, 
Mrs. Dixon went into Bohemia, and placed Mary as a boarder in a 
convent there. The girl was ill when she entered, and she had a 
long and violent fever. 

Mary stayed in the convent a year and a half, Mrs, Dixon living 
in obscurity in the neighbourhood. Then, pursuit having ceased, 
and the affair having, as they hoped, blown over, they ventured a 
little into the world again. At Nice they fell in with old Mme. de 
Breteuil, who had been Mary’s governess at Mr. Davenant’s. She 
invited the girl to make a long stay with her; and soon after that 
Mrs. Dixon married Mr. Mayne. 

Edward Lang had made good his escape to Genoa and thence 
to America, a letter passed cautiously between him and his mother 
at rare intervals, and she sent him what money she could: and so 
time had gone on. 

“Then, my dear,” said Mrs. Penteith, having listened to this 
history from Mary’s lips—for it was to Great Cumberland Street she 
had gone that day, “I am to understand that you never saw the 
man, Edward Lang, after his escape that day from Rome ?” 
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“ Not until he made his appearance in disguise at Croxham,” re- 
plied Mary. It frightened me terribly and mamma also. We thought 
he was still in America.” 

**And you have never—pardon me, my dear—regarded him as 
your husband ?” 

“‘ Never, never,” vehemently returned Mary. “ 777m / Regard him 
as my husband! Dear Mrs, Penteith, can you suppose me capable 
of it?” 

Mrs, Penteith had a great reverence for ecclesiastical forms. “ But, 
my child, the ceremony of marriage did pass between you.” 

“IT know it did, more’s the pity ; that was how I spoilt my life. 
But I did not know he was what he was—a murderer. He has 
never so much as touched my hand in friendship since; I would 
not allow it. Regard him as my husband!” repeated Mary, unable 
to forget the offensive suggestion. ‘Never that. I would much 
rather die.” 

Thus some light was thrown upon the past. There were circum- 
stances, yet unexplained, which Mrs. Penteith did not understand, 
and she was dwelling upon them as she drove home. Her absence 
had been so prolonged as to arouse the suspicions of Godfrey. He 
was sitting up in bed when she got in, his blue eyes wild with ex- 
citement, his cheeks a hectic red. 

‘“* Aunt Margaret, you have been to her 

“ Yes, I have, Godfrey,” she calmly answered, as she stood by him. 
*‘T have been hearing her past history.” 

‘‘And I know she has done nothing wrong? She is good and 
pure as crystal ?” 

“‘ Well, yes she is,” acknowledged Mrs. Penteith. ‘She has done 
nothing that can be called wrong; only something very foolish.” 

Godfrey’s whole face lighted up with exultation. ‘Then there 
exists no reason why she should not become my wife ?” 

Mrs. Penteith’s heart failed within her. ‘Oh, my dear boy, you 
must never think of that again,” she whispered ; “ you must put all 
idea of it entirely away. She cannot be your wife.” 

“But why? Why, Aunt Madge?” he fiercely questioned, his 
eyes ablaze. 

‘‘ She is already married.” 

It seemed to be a full minute before Godfrey took in the sense of 
the low whisper: he but stared at his aunt like one bereft of the 
powers of hearing. Then he fell back upon the pillow with a cry of 
despair. 
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(Zo be concluded.) 






































MICHAEL’S MISTAKE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ Aponals, Q.C.,” ‘* YVONNE,” ETC. 





Il. 
A HOUSE amongst the elms and the lindens; an old, rose- 
covered, grey stone house. Before it a garden rich with 
colour—red, blue, violet, and pink, in rounds, and stripes, and 
patches ; behind it, a wilderness of standard roses. 

The elms and the lindens !—They nodded their heads over the 
grey house; they dotted themselves in clusters here and there 
through the flower beds; they overshadowed the winding paths, and 
then, spreading out, formed a fringe around the orchard away down 
at the further end of the garden. Some of these trees tapped their 
heads against the upper windows of the old house, but others were 
high, high above the chimneys of it. 

And what a view beyond! the whole beautiful expanse spread 
itself out before them. Undulating corn fields; winding river; 
turbulent brooks ; white shadowy turnpike; brown business-like rail- 
road, Away in the far distance the great glittering lake; here beside 
them the little, slumbering, peaceful town, with its spick and span 
new Bank and Courthouse, and its aged church, and its venerable 
bridges. Often—not always, of course—still often, the smiling sun lit 
up the whole; but even in the murky, rainy weather it was a fine 
view ;—it was a pleasant face in anger. The sweeping river, and 
roaring brooks, and seething corn, and stormy lake, were full of 
movement then—full of life. They put fire into men’s hearts 
such as they never could in the sunny weather; and set them off 
dreaming of things that were and were not; that might have been— 
and never were ;—leaving them half-unhappy, unearthly sort of 
mortals, until the sun, as the sunshine of their own homes, brought 
them back to this plain, matter-of-fact world again. 

The sky was red, ruby red in the light of the dying sun ; and the 
old grey house stood bathed in a sea of glory. Crimson fire danced 
in the motionless trees; birds warbled amongst them ; tinted leaves 
rustled to the ground. Standing on the doorstep you could hear the 
clocks chiming, bell-like, inside the house; standing there, too, the 
gloire de dijon roses drooped down over you; their delicious scent 
half intoxicating you with delight. There had been the clank of the 
garden gate, and the sound of footsteps on the gravel; and now 
three figures stood just there—on the doorstep. Two tall men, a 
dark and a fair; and a third—a little, dainty, kindly-eyed gentleman. 

“What a lovely old house! Did you ever see a prettier, Uncle 


Fabian? Did you, Fane?” 
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The dark man laughed, casting his eyes over the flower beds. 

“Which of us do you expect to answer you, Michael?” 

He buried his ruddy head in a cluster of roses.—‘* Whichever 
likes.—Well, what I shall say for myself to these people I don’t know. 
I—oh, I—I beg your pardon——” 

A vision had appeared suddenly at the open doorway; a vision 
nearly launching Michael down the steps on to the gravel. It was 
only a girl in a fresh, pure-looking print, her bright hair glittering 
in the sun; a girl with a soft, fair, sweetly-moulded face; but Michael 
backed precipitately from the roses, Her colour deepened quickly, 
a startled look coming into her large brown eyes. 

“Oh—I thought it was my grandfather. I thought he had 
forgotten something, perhaps, and—-—” she paused, her glance falling 
on Christian Fane—‘‘ Oh, have you—I suppose you have news for 
us, Captain Fane ?” 

He smiled. ‘More than news. I pave secured the portman- 
teaus—and the culprit besides.”. 

“Oh, Iam so glad!” She just glanced at Michael, bronzed and 
blushing, and thence to the little brown face watching her from 
behind him. She laughed. “It is really very kind of you,” she 
went on, “indeed it is. Come in; grandpapa will be back again 
directly ; he will be so much obliged ; and Viola, too. Come in.” 

She led the way down the long hall, into a cool, sombre-coloured 
drawing-room. The low window stood open, muslin curtains hanging 
motionless before it, a faint, sweet perfume coming through it. One 
had only to throw a glance in that direction to fathom the reason of 
the perfume—a, wilderness of beautiful standard roses lay beyond. 
The girl half laughed as she ushered them in. 

‘Viola, here is Captain Fane.” 

Viola Guyne raised herself in great haste and confusion from the 
sofa upon which she had been resting, her dark hair tumbled, her 
deep blue’ eyes shining. Christian Fane smiled as he went quietly 
up to her, and held out his hand. 

“IT really must apologise, Miss Guyne, for disturbing you in this 
way, but I have found the portmanteaus, and thought I might just 
have the pleasure of telling you so myself.” 

Viola put her soft hand frankly into his. ‘‘Of course; yes, certainly 
—we are glad to see you.” She paused, looking in some amazement 
at the strange faces behind him. Christian Fane went on hurriedly: . 

“These friends of mine have explanations to make to you, Miss 
Guyne ; they didn’t intend to come in, butas Miss as your sister 
asked us, they were too glad to do so. Michael,” and he threw a 
laughing glance from his cool dark eyes into the embarrassed 
chestnut ones smiling at him: ‘‘ Michael, I think you ought to have 
plenty to say for yourself.” 

Viola laughed, too. ‘Won't you sit down first?” Then after a 
pause: “ Did you really run away with our portmanteau ? ” 
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Michael laid his hat down beside him on the delicately-covered 
little sofa, and laughed. ‘Yes, indeed I did;” then, his colour 
heightening : “ Of course under the circumstances, I can hardly ask to 
be introduced to you, Miss Guyne, but I may as well tell you my 
name—Michael St. Martin. I—I think your grandfather, the rector, 
knew my father very well.” 

A light sprang into Viola’s face. “St. Martin! oh dear, yes! 
I have heard of your father. Grandpapa has often spoken of him. 
Don’t you remember, Constella ? ” 

Constella nodded, smiling. ‘Oh yes. And there used to be a 
book in the house ‘From Michael St. Martin,’ to grandpapa, you 
know. I remember his speaking of you, too”—and she turned to 
the young man on the sofa. ‘He saw you just once, when you 
were a very little boy.” 

Fabian Lestréve interrupted delightedly. ‘‘ Michael was not a good 
baby, my dear ; he used to scratch and cry. It is a mercy, Michael, 
that you grew up so different.” 

“A great mercy, Uncle Fabian,” laughed Michael heartily, glancing 
from one to the other of them. “I’m afraid this last escapade of 
mine doesn’t say much for me, however. Strictly speaking, whose 
portmanteau did I run away with; was it yours, Miss Guyne, or was 
it—was it yours ?” 

Constella’s brown eyes smiled at him. ‘ Both Viola’s and mine. 
We had only one between us.” 

‘And the other was mine, as you know,” Fane added, mali- 
ciously. 

The warbling of the birds, and the distant bells ringing on the 
town steeples, mingled with their talk and laughter; the scent of the 
roses seemed to play around them. Michael’s eyes passed from the 
one girl, sitting with her handsome face and figure in an attitude of 
attention, waiting for his explanation, to the other watching him with 
an amused smile from a low chintz-covered arm chair. He noticed 
that the pattern of the chintz was a pattern of lilies and roses; it 
flashed across his mind that this girl seemed like a beautiful com- 
bination of both these flowers. 

A tall stooping man in clerical dress had come in unnoticed 
through the low window. 

“Which of you gentlemen is Captain Fane?” he asked, in a pause 
in the conversation. ‘Oh, you! well I have just come from your 
hotel, Captain Fane. I called in there to see you, and to hear if 
you had any news of the portmanteaus.” 

Fane replied courteously. ‘ It was very good of you; I am sorry 
I was out. The portmanteaus are at the station.” 

“So I was told.” The rector seated himself and cast his eyes 
round. “TI was also told you had come up to the Rectory with two 
gentlemen ; one of them a Mr. St. Martin, from Hillsborough.” He 
held out his hand. ‘Are you Michael St. Martin’s son?” 
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“Yes, Iam.” A ray of sunshine danced into his laughing eyes. 
* And I am Michael St. Martin also.” 

The Rector’s pale, finely-cut face examined him closely, “I am 
very glad to see you; very. I should never have known you, though ; 
you are not like your father. Your mother was a fair woman; I think 
you are more like her.” 

He looked up at him quietly. ‘‘Isuppose so, My Uncle Fabian 
always tells me so, at any rate.” 

The old man turned, holding out his hand for the second time. 

“What, Fabian! I have often heard of Fabian. There really is 
something very funny about all this. I think these portmanteaus 
must be enchanted. How did it all happen?” 

“It was just my mistake,” said Michael. “I didn’t know there 
was another portmanteau like Uncle Fabian’s upon the face of 
the globe, until then. And when I saw the three lying one on the 
top of another, and all the same, I thought they must be his. What 
else could I think? And I ran off with them.” 

The Rector shook his head at his granddaughters. ‘Oh, Viola, 
Constella, I always told you what would happen if you persisted in 
travelling without an address on that portmanteau.” 

Michael laughed. ‘‘ And I am sure I warned Uncle Fabian often 
enough.” 

“Nobody ever warned me,” said Christian Fane. “I wish some- 
body had.” 

The sky grew ever of a deeper ruby, great boulders of fleecy gold 
mingling with it here and there, and wonderful combinations of 
greens, and violets, and greys, extending away out into the east, to 
where a long roll of dark cloud lay huddled together, as if hiding its 
head until all this brightness had passed. 

Fabian Lestreve turned suddenly at last to the Rector. “Mr. 
Guyne, I will explain it all to you myself from the beginning.” 

“A very good suggestion,” interrupted the Rector; “ but suppose 
we had it all to our two selves, Viola, dear, perhaps these gentle- 
men would like to see the roses. Would you?” 

Two minutes afterwards the four were passing slowly out amongst 
the blossoms, first Viola and Christian, then Constella and Michael. 

“In all my life I have never seen such a beautiful old house, nor 
such beautiful roses.” 

Constella cast her soft brown eyes about her. “Yes, theyyare 
beautiful. I am sorry though, Mr. St. Martin, that we eame away 

‘before your uncle had made his explanations. I was anxious to. 
hear, for one thing, how far we had journeyed together. Our last. 
resting place was Rouen ; we stayed there three days.” 

““ No—really ! So did Uncle Fabian.” 

“And we crossed in the Calais-Douvres, and came straight up.” 

“ Uncle Fabian did that too, I declare there is something unearthly 
about it.” 
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She paused beside a beautiful white rose-bush, raising her eyes to 
him, “So did Captain Fane. Do you know I think there must be 
some magnetic influence at work, Mr. St. Martin.” 

‘‘ Between whom—the portmanteaus ?” 

“No, no; between your uncle, and us, and Captain Fane.” 

Michael fastened a rose in his coat slowly. ‘Well I don’t know 
I hope not ; that would leave me out in the cold, you know.” 

She drooped her eyes foramoment. ‘Yes, but after all, it was you 
who really acted the part of a magnet. You ran away with the 
portmanteaus, and drew us all together.” 

“T don’t know that I like that part of it,” smiled Michael. 

‘* Magnets can’t help themselves,” she went on, laughing. 

“TI know they can’t,” he answered slowly, looking straight at her, 
“and that is just the best thing about them.” 

The long thin rose branch had sprung from his hand; Constella 
watched it waving to and fro in the sunset. 

“Tt is a glorious evening,” said Michael, following her gaze. 
“ Shall we sit down for a minute or two and look at that wonderful 
western sky ?” 

Meanwhile Viola and Christian Fane had strayed to the further 
end of the garden ; they stood together under the shadow of a huge 
old linden. Christian Fane had his hat in his hand; he looked up 
amongst the lofty branches. 

“‘Two years at school in France, and a year in Germany, did you 
say? Three hardworking years, I suppose ; terminating with Michael’s 
mistake.” 

She laughed. ‘“‘ Yes, a romantic episode—and a funny one too.” 

He turned his dark eyes upon her comically. ‘ That old servant 
of yours didn’t think it funny last night. Was she angry with me?” 

“Oh no; only startled.” 

They came slowly along the winding paths, to where Constella 
and Michael St. Martin were sitting under the roses. ‘ You know,” 
he went on, “that I stopped here on my way up to Scotland, 
because I was longing so much for a few days’ really good fishing, 
and of course one could hardly find better fishing than there is 
hereabouts.” 

“But, Captain Fane, your friends ” she hesitated. 

He looked at her. “I have no very particular friends—no very 
near relations, I mean. Such as I have will wait with equanimity, I 
can assure you. Do you know,” he went on with strange inappro- 
priateness to what he had just been saying, “I think I shall buy a 
new portmanteau ; I don’t think I shall ever use that other again.” 

““Why? What could you do with the old one?” 

He laughed curiously. ‘I don’t quite know yet; have it stuck up 
on a pedestal, or framed and put in a glass-case; a sort of ‘In 
memoriam,’ you know.” 

Silence fell upon them for a moment ; the sunbeams, piercing their 
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way through a cluster of deep crimson roses, sent a faint pink shade 
on to Viola’s classic profile. 

“Oh yes, of course,” she said quietly. ‘In memoriam of Mr. 
St. Martin’s mistake, you mean.” 

And meanwhile, Fabian Lestréve, kindly-eyed, jaunty little Fabian 
Lestréve, had spoken of many lands, telling strange stories of past 
years, in the cool, softly-coloured drawing-room. The white-haired 
Rector listening with folded hands, and blue dreaming eyes, nodding 
his head here, or confirming a date there; for they had drifted far, 
‘far away from the sturdy travel-stained portmanteaus. 

‘** Ah yes—ah well ; and so this is Michael. A fine, brave-looking 
fellow he is, too.” | 

Little Fabian gave a proud, half-deprecatory shrug of possession. 
‘That he is, and as fine and brave as he looks, my dear Rector. 
The worst of it is, it is too dull for him all alone at Hillsborough. 
If he would but marry! But what can one do when he is so 
unreasonable ?” 

The blue eyes grow just a shade less dreamy, just a shadow of 
alarm creeps into them, He pushed his chair back, and walked 
slowly over to the window. 

** Are you fond of roses, too, Mr. Fabian? Suppose we go out to 
look at these for a minute or so.” 

* * * * * 

And the three sturdy, travel-stained portmanteaus lay all alone and 
dusty upon the platform of the little station. The people in the 
passing, hurrying trains laughed at the oddities, and wondered who 
owned them; and where they came from ; and how long this was to 
be their resting place. 


III; 
DeEap leaves rustle on the ground. Chilly breezes whisper amongst 
them, and go sighing away through the half-stripped branches above ; 
roses are withering, the beauty of the flower beds fading; even the 
old grey house itself looks gaunt, deserted, and grim. 

At the back of it, beside the wilderness of dying standards, the 
drawing-room window stands open—surely through neglect; for a 
heavy vapoury atmosphere comes in, making the pretty chintz covers 
hang limp, and damping the dainty china ornaments on brackets and 
mantelpiece. A fire crackles in the grate; and upon a low basket 
chair beside it there sits a man. He bends his head on his hand 
and gazes into it with calm, dreamy eyes. Violent emotion affects 
different people in different ways; but a reaction from a long spell of 
it affects most people in the same way. A reaction was holding its 
course just then over Michael St. Martin. 

It is the old, old story; a casual acquaintanceship ripening into 
love. Christian Fane’s few days’ fishing had spun themselves out 
into so many weeks; Michael and his Uncle Fabian had stayed on 
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too; and now here was Michael, sitting alone in the little drawing- 
room, looking into the fire with calm, brown eyes, his heart beating 
steadily, his breath coming and going in soft fitful gusts—like the 
wind. He had come here, and was waiting here, to ask Constella 
Guyne if she would be his wife. 

For days past Constella had been as the very breath of heaven to 
him. He had thought of ‘ther, and dreamed of her—always as one 
might think or dream of an angel surrounded bya halo; and he 
had driven himself half distracted with doubts and imaginary difficulties. 
“‘ Constella, Constella, Constella, you are beautiful!” he said it over 
and over again to himself. And it was true; he was right. 

There are, perhaps, just as many pretty women in this world as 
there are few really beautiful ones ; and Constella Guyne was really 
beautiful. _ A fair, fragile, golden-haired, sweet-featured maiden ; 
people looked at her and people said, she is lovely. That is about 
the highest praise a woman can receive. It means something more 
than a finely-cut face, and a showy complexion. It meant far more 
than that in this case, to Michael. It meant a woman whose inward 
self corresponded to, or maybe, excelled her features; a true, pure, 
honest, beautiful woman. A woman in whose face one could read 
her thoughts; or the nature rather, of them: that they were grand, 
and dreamy, and noble. 

A lovely woman is not always a wise woman; perhaps Constella 
Guyne was not wise. She was given to idealising people, and to 
judging them by herself. It was one of the greatest tributes to her 
loveliness, that though others were only too ready to idealise her in 
return, they never, never, never, thought of judging her by ¢Aemselves, 
Even Viola, who knew Constella and her thoughts as well as one 
human being can know another (which after all, alas, is mot so very 
well, and never can be), even she would often say : “ Constella is like 
no one else; she is all alone in this world; she is so good that I am 
almost afraid of her goodness.” And Michael had had a vague, 
glorified idea of all this in his head for days past—sending him into 
paroxysms at once of pleasure and pain, of hope and fear. 

But now, sitting here waiting for Constella, all undecided as he was. 
whether she did or did not love him (for Constella was a modest 
woman, and kept her feelings to herself), all undecided as he was, 
these strange, perverse thoughts of his had whirled him away back to 
his school-days—to a football match in which he had taken part during 
his first half-year there ; and to the pastrycook’s where he and a tall 
boy with a blue cap, and thin, mobile features, had sworn eternal 
friendship after the match was over. It made him laugh to think 
that that boy was Christian Fane. 

It made him laugh. He remembered his own admiration of the 
grave scientific manner in which this boy criticised the play of the 
teams ; and how all the other boys listened to him respectfully ; and 
how every two or three minutes he interrupted himself, lifting his 
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deep, dark eyes to exchange some words of nonchalant banter with 
the pretty shop-girl serving them. Then the other boys laughed, and 
so did bright-eyed, smiling Michael St. Martin. 

It seemed a long time that he had sat there, dreaming after this 
fashion ; day dreams, like night ones, are given to crowding much 
matter into little space. But only a few minutes had elapsed in 
reality, when suddenly he roused himself with a nervous start, for 
voices, first faint, far away among the roses, were coming swiftly 
towards the open window of the drawing-room. ‘The fitful fluttering 
of the muslin curtain prevented his seeing anything very distinctly 
beyond it, but he had caught a glimpse of a grey shooting-jacket, and 
the vision of a woman’s dress ; and the voices he recognized at once. 
They were those of Constella and Christian Fane. 

He pushed back his low chair and stood irresolute. As he did so 
their footsteps crunched over the narrow strip of gravel, and paused. 
Michael stood by the fire, his face white with nervousness, the blue 
veins of his forehead distended. Christian Fane spoke again. 

“Do you think I might see your grandfather now, then? I am 
so happy I can hardly say anything more—even to you, until it is all 
settled.” 

‘Yes, Captain Fane, but 

The deep voice interrupted reproachfully : ‘ Call me Christian.” 

Michael raised his head bewildered; her low musical laugh came 
rolling in to him. 

““ Yes—Christian. But I am afraid he is engaged just now. Wait 
in the drawing-room ; I will go round by the other way, and see.” 

That was all.. A moment is quite sufficient to change the course 
of a man’s life, to shatter his hopes, and maybe to break his heart 
into the bargain. Michael St. Martin listened to the swiftly receding 
footsteps, asking himself in a stunned, confused sort of way, what it 
could mean. He knew what the spasm of terror meant, which 
had seized him when through the window, in between the tossing 
curtains, Constella’s half-shyly-said ‘‘ Yes, Christian,” had come to 
him. But that was only a foolish spasm; he put it fiercely away 
from him. There came a long-drawn breath from the slab outside ; 
a brown hand pushed the curtains back—Christian Fane stood before 
him. 

“* Michael !” 

Michael collected himself with an effort. 

“Oh! Fane, I have been eavesdropping, I’m afraid. You see I 
was in here, and I couldn’t tell how to let you know.—It is—it is 
very cold, isn’t it?” 

He turned abruptly away, and seizing the poker, began to lunge 
at the fire vigorously. A moment, and a hand rested softly on his 
shoulder. 

* Michael !” 

“* What?” 
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They would have made a strange, and perhaps even a beautiful 
picture, these two men as they stood there; one with the glow of a 
passionate happiness written upon every feature of his dark face, 
looking into the face of the other—white and terror-stricken ; and 
with a cloak of indifference thrown over all, making it yet more 
pitiable. Fane started. 

“* Michael! are you ill?” 

He shook the hand off petulantly. “Ill! oh no. That is—I have 
a splitting headache. The cold, you know—did you ever feel such 
cold? By-the-bye, what were you going to say to me?” 

He spoke rapidly, lunging at the fire between his sentences, If 
Christian Fane had been a woman, he would not have belicved such 
an excuse for a moment, and he would have understood all at once. 
As he was a man, he understood nothing—and believed. 

“I am very sorry, very ; but oh, Michael, Michael, congratulate 
me! I do think I am the happiest man upon the earth this day.” 

For one instant, just for one short instant, Michael St. Martin 
stood there, struggling with himself; stood silent, with downcast face 
and averted head, the wind sweeping in, tossing the curtains and 
jingling the brass rings on the rod above them. A shadow of alarm 
crept into the dark eyes again. 

‘“* Michael—selfish brute that I am—you ave ill.” 

Michael dropped the poker with a clatter, and turned round 
laughing. A forced, hysterical laugh that would have moved a woman 
to tears ; Christian Fane laughed. 

‘Ill! what should make me ill? I was only thinking how I 
should congratulate you ; I don’t know what to say. I don’t know 
I’m sure—What ought I to say?” 

“Why, Michael, one would think you did zo¢ congratulate me ; 
you’re not jealous of me, old friend ——” 

He turned away, half ashamed, half irritably. 

“Jealous! Why should I be jealous? What an absurd idea, 
Christian. Of course I congratulate you; you know that. The 
fact is,” he went on, a red flush mounting to his brow, as he noted 
the growing perplexity in Christian Fane’s eyes, “I am not myself 
to-day, that neuralgia has been bothering me again. More than that, 
Fane, I came to tell you—that is—I am going away.” 


“Away, Michael! going away!” He leaned back on a sofa, - 


everything forgotten in his amazement. 

The flush deepened. ‘Yes, you see, I did not expect to go so 
soon, but circumstances ——” 

Christian interrupted him quickly, a wave of sympathy spreading 
over his face. 

** Not bad news, I hope?” 

Michael St. Martin caught at the straw with grim desperation. 
“Well, rather, and so I am obliged to be off at once. In fact, would 
you—would you mind telling them, Fane, that I was obliged to say 
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good-bye through you; that I could not wait. I know it is rather 
abrupt, but I must start by the first train, and you see P 

The dark face flushed in something like anger. 

“ Michael, do you think you are going to run off from me in this 
way? What is it, man—and where are you going?” 

Michael pulled himself up with a sort of dogged defiance. 

“T tell you Fane, it is nothing more than that—rather bad news. 
I am going to—to Norway.” 

“To Norway!” He crossed his arms, wondering, in a stunned 
Sort of way, if there was madness in Michael’s family. ‘To Norway! 
for how long, pray ?” 

“IT don’t know—for two or three years, I dare say,” he ended 
indifferently, his face growing white again as a door opened and shut 
in some distant part of the house. ‘ Look here, Christian, tell them, 
will you? And now, good-bye.” 

The strong, thin lips met in a sudden compression. 

**T suppose this means that you wish to quarrel with me, Michael.” 

He raised his quivering white face, and his brown eyes, from 
which the sunshine had passed away. He looked into the handsome, 
sternly-set features turned to him ; and he was hard on this man. 

“It means that I wish to get away,” he said, almost roughly— 
“* Good-bye.” 

And little Fabian, looking out from the hotel window into the 
‘village street, and seeing the vision of a stony, changed face, hurry- 
ing towards him through the mist, drew back with a woman’s delicacy ; 
sighing a heavy sigh, and: bending his head over his book. 

He bent it stil] lower when the door opened, and Michael St. Mar- 
‘tin came hastily up to him; speaking with the same sullen brevity 
with which he had spoken to Christian Fane. 

“Uncle Fabian, I am going to Norway; going to start this very 
afternoon. Will you come?” 

Fabian Lestréve closed his book swiftly. 

“* To Siberia if you like, Michael—with you.” 

Half an hour later they had left the little town, and the rippling 
lake, and the old rose-covered house, far behind them. They sat 
facing each other, with the scenery changing, changing, ever changing 
on each side of them ; little Fabian chattering upon one subject or 
another, and Michael, looking out of the window, but answering 
quietly and easily. They had tacitly agreed to let the old house, with 
its standard roses, and its fair, sweet, golden-haired Constella, pass 
away like a dream from their lives. 

Only Michael knew—and blushed to know—that he carried one 
of these roses with him. 

He carried something else too, but that he knew nothing of. It 
was a woman’s heart. 





And so one of these three pormanteaus jostled excitedly hither and 
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thither, in the crowed railway van, while the other two slept on—one 
under the elms and the lindens, and the other in the quiet inn of the 
little country town. 


Christmas week in Paris.—Gay booths line the streets, gay crowds 
jostle on the pavements, gay laughter resounds upon every side; and 
at the window of an hotel in a busy thoroughfare, a young man stands, 
with his hands in his pockets, gazing listlessly down upon the bustling 
scene, It is Michael St. Martin. 

Just the same old laughter-loving Michael to his friends, as of yore 
{disappointment in real life rarely even changes the outward man) ; 
but now, as he stands here alone, you can see that his face at rest 
does bear the stamp of a gnawing pain upon it. A man may smile 
sweetly through the bitterest mental distress, in company ; but put 
him into a room alone, and watch you through the window; then, you 
will see. 

Michael looked out upon the life and bustle, thinking sad thoughts, 
Christmastide though it was, when suddenly a hand laid gently upon 
his elbow made him start, and turning, he confronted his Uncle 
Fabian. 

The little brown face studied him earnestly. ‘ Will you go and sit 
down there, Michael, until I have spoken with you.” 

Michael laughed. ‘ Can’t you speak as well if I stand here?” 

““No; I can see your face there, and you are going to be angry ; 
you are going to rage and to storm. I shall be afraid to see you, 
that is the truth of it.” 

He laughed again, turning his face round to the window. ‘ Well 
you can’t see it like this, at any rate; go on, Uncle Fabian ; I pro- 
mise not to turn until you havespoken. What is it ?—something 
wrong with my Hillsborough affairs ? ” 

While he spoke, his eyes followed with interest the progress of a 
bevy of children from booth to booth, the cold winter sunshine com- 
ing in upon hin, playing with his ruddy brown hair and moustache. It 
lit up, too, the kindly eyes watching him half wistfully from behind. 

** Michael, listen ; nay, you are not toturn. I have something to 
tell you which—which will-take some time to tell. At the very first 
you may be angry; promise not to interrupt me—until I have done.” 

He still followed the movements of the children along the boule- 
vard. ‘I can’t interrupt you when you have done, my Uncle Fabian. 
However, I beg your pardon; no, I won’t interrupt. I declare you 
make me nervous; what is it?” 

The little man threw himself down upon a low plush couch, cross- 
ing his arms, and resolutely closing his eyes, and said : ‘‘Michael, listen ; 
nay, you are not to turn. To begin with, I have a vision. First of 
all, I see an old grey, rose-covered house—under the withered elms 
and lindens ——” 

“Uncle Fabian!” With a bound, Michael was beside him, white 
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and quivering. “Uncle Fabian! for the love of Heaven—do you 
wish to drive me mad?” 

Fabian Lestréve opened his grey eyes calmly. ‘ Do you happen 
to remember, Michael, that you gave me your promise not to ——” 

“Yes, yes—but this you know, is another matter. Listen, Uncle 
Fabian ; you have no right to torture me—for it is torture. I would 
rather suffer anything.” 

“© Michael ! ” 

“ Uncle Fabian, all this time you have never mentioned that house, 
nor anything, nor anybody in it; and I have been grateful to you; I 
‘can’t tell you how grateful. But even yet, for pity’s sake—don’t. I 
know I am a fool, but when a man loses his heart as I lost mine, and 
then everything falls through you know ——-Upon my word, I can’t 
bear to speak of it. Uncle Fabian—don’t.” 

“ Michael ! ——” 

‘Yes, yes of course it must seem ridiculous to you, but ——” he 
turned abruptly away. “If you only knew what I have suffered. I 
suppose you thought I didn’t care very much after all ?” 

‘Michael ; you must let mespeak.” Fabian raised himself quickly 
from the sofa. ‘You must let me speak. I did think you cared, but 
I did of think you cared so much as this. If I had I—I don't 
know what I should have done. Michael can you not trust me—do 
you think I would play with your feelings ?—I have something to tell 
you ; something good ; I swear it is good.—I will say it outright ; it 
was only because I thought you would bear it better, and because it 
was so hard to put into words, that I hesitated. Oh, my Michael, 
listen to me.” 

Michael's pained, troubled eyes followed a flight of birds across 
the horizon. He bent his head and crossed his arms upon the 
window, with the weary gesture of a man who has no hope in life. 

Fabian Lestiéve laid his hand softly upon the rough shooting 
jacket. “Now for my vision. I will tell it you shortly, rapidly as 1 
can; and all that I tell is true, true, true—do you hear me? I see the 
old grey house, resplendent with flags, and banners, and wreaths. 
Packing boxes and gay dresses lie scattered about; everywhere 
bustle, everywhere confusion; and every thing and every person in 
the glow of preparation for—a wedding. Michael, I implore you, 
listen to me. In the middle of all this I see a girl, wandering alone 
to and froin the draughty orchard. Her face is white; her brown 
eyes big with trouble. Michael, that girl is thinking of you.” 

Michael bent his head still lower on his folded arms, ‘Go on,” 
he said huskily. ‘‘ You remember, I suppose, what light you are 
representing Aer in—dreaming of me upon the eve of her marriage: 
with Christian Fane. Go on.” 

The grey eyes moistened. ‘Yes, dreaming of you. Next I see 
the old church; you know it. Crimson cloth carpets the aisles; 
people crowd the passages ; the marriage guests smile to each other 
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in the front pews; coloured rays beam through the stained glass 
windows on to the old Rector, standing near the altar steps; and 
light up the radiant bride and bridegroom before him. The bride- 
groom you know—your old friend, Christian Fane; the bride you 
know too.” 

Michael lifted his head with a sigh. ‘So they are married, are 
they? Uncle Fabian, what is the use of this? of course I know— 
it is Constella.” 

“It is zot Constella.” 

Just for one moment uncle and nephew might have been two 
figures carved from one block of marble ; a dead pause of a moment ; 
then very slowly Michael St. Martin turns his white face round. 

“ Uncle Fabian—for heaven’s sake, tell me—what do you mean?” 

All the little man’s pent-up excitement burst out wildly. 

“IT mean this—that you have made a goose of yourself, my 
Michael. Yes, you have. Why did you not take your old uncle 
into your confidence? He wouldn’t have jumped at conclusions in 
that manner; he wouldn’t have been so stupid. I mean that it was 
Viola Guyne whom your friend Christian married yesterday, yes; it 
was. You may say ‘impossible!’ as often as you like—it was Viola. 
Ah, my Michael, I could not bear it any longer; I could not bear to 
see you fuming away your happiness. What could I do? Well, I 
thought I might at least make myself sure about things, and I wrote 
to the old woman they call Betsy—she was very friendly to me, you 
know—and I felt certain she was sharp enough to find out the real 
state of matters privately for me. What I thought simply was, that 
you had asked this little, fair-haired Constella to be your wife; and 
that she had refused you. I knew nothing of your mistake about 
Christian Fane. Very well; Betsy writes it allto me. She tells me 
first about the marriage of the previous day; then she tells me how 
you were in the drawing-room when Fane and Constella came through 
the standard roses; and what they said to each other outside the 
open window. She was in the garden, too, and heard’ just as well as 
you did—she understood ; you did not. She went straight to Viola 
and found her radiant and blushing; and it was not until she had 
kissed her, and cried over her, that she remembered to send Constella 
to you. You were gone; and Fane stood alone on the ‘hearthrug. 
Michael, where are you going ?” 

The young man had turned away without a word, and gone 
striding over the room with long rapid strides and carefully averted 
head. He cleared his throat at the doorway. 

“We could start by the night mail, couldn’t we, Uncle Fabian ?” 

Fabian Lestréve understood him at once. “ Easily, my Michael.” 

* And we should arrive ¢here to-morrow night, you know.” 

“Of course; yes. All the same, you might have let me tell you 
how Betsy found out Constella was thinking of you down there in 
the orchard. However—all in good time.” 
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And I know what a ridiculously impossible ending it is for an 
English story told from real life; but then this part of it at least, took 
place in a foreign country—and what will you have? truth is 
stranger than fiction. Perhaps it was the French blood in Michael 
St. Martin’s veins ; or perhaps it was only that the soft French wind 
had blown his British shame away: at any rate, certain it is that, 
wheeling round, he went straight up to where that little, kindly-faced 
Fabian stood blinking his eyes in the sunshine, and putting one great 

arm round each side of his neck, pulled him forward, and kissed him. 
f : * * * * * 


First.—A glimpse of an old Scotch castle; a wild, stony park 
stretching before it ; heather-smelling breezes whistling around it. 

High up in one of the turret rooms a woman is upon her knees on 
the hard floor; before her—what? A portmanteau. A young, 
strikingly handsome woman fondling a strange, ungainly, travel- 
stained portmanteau ! 

Suddenly a soft laugh breaks out beside her. ‘Oh, Viola! what 
are you dreaming of? Not of Michael!” 

She smiles up into the clear dark eyes that are smiling down at 
her. 

“Of Michael’s mistake ; yes, Christian.” 


Secondly.—A glimpse of two fair heads: one of a pale, flaxen-gold 
colour, and the other warm, and ruddy, and bright, bending together 
in the sunshine—over what? A portmanteau. An ugly weather- 
beaten portmanteau. 

A low, long-drawn sigh breaks the silence. ‘I know this—that I 
love it. Do you, Michael?” 

He passed his strong, brown hand tenderly over the rough leather, 
laughing. ‘I love what it brought to me, Constella dearest.” 


Thirdly.—An ever changing, ever varying, whirling confusion of 
glimpses. Through them all, this :— 
A little, dainty, kindly-eyed gentleman. 
A care-worn portmanteau. 
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MATCHES, 


A cir in the London streets, 
A match-girl, tattered and soiled, 
A girl that one often meets, 
A germ of humanity spoiled : 
This is the girl I see, 
When I see that box on the shelf: 
Perhaps, if you'll listen to me, 
You'll think you see her yourself. 


This is her picture, here: 
Brown eyes, liquid and large, 
With the look of a frightened deer, 
Lest the “* Bobby ” should take her in charge ; 
A poor little frame, half fed, 
A frock with the pattern all ways, 
An old shawl over her head— 
’Twas her mother’s in happier days. 


Happiness never was hers ; 

Born to squalor and want, 
Her place in this Universe 

Was to live with the grim and gaunt. 
Toiled she from morn till night, 

Stood in the wind and the rain; 
Sorrow was hers by right, 

And life brought infinite pain. 


She had a brother—a child 
Of five years old or so; 
She was sister and mother, and spoiled 
As mothers will spoil, you know. 
She led him with tender hand, 
Or carried him, if he tired, 
And in all the crowded Strand 
None pitied and none admired. 


One night, one bitter cold night, 
They sat on astep to rest; 
King Frost was there in his might, 
They, in their weakness, confessed. 
She had wrapped the shawl round the child, 
Though her throat to the storm was bared. 
When the “ Bobby ” came up she smiled— 
A smile that the angels shared ! 


That’s the box! They’re just as they were 
Wher they fell from her cold dead hand, 

And I mean to keep them there, 
Till—but you couldn’t understand. 

‘“‘ What good are they now?” What good! 
They’ll be useful, I hope, some day: 

If I could but stand where she stood, 
They'd light me the rest of the way. 


J. T. Burton WoLLasTon. 
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JONATHAN SWIFT. 


ONATHAN SWIFT: we speak the name, and, as it leaves our 
lips, what a throng of giants and dwarfs come trooping up out of 
our childish memories, and crowd around us. Jonathan Swift: we 
' speak the name, and there rises up before the mind of many of us a 
stern figure clad in mental armour of proof, whose one task it seems 
to be to hurl sharp darts of satire, darts that know no stay, no pity. 
Jonathan Swift: we speak the name, and our fancy at once conjures 
up the picture of a heartless deceiver, playing with two loving women’s 
hearts ; and, finally, our souls melt into deepest compassion at the 
shadowy image of a lonely old man sitting sunk in dreams from which 
joy and hope, and even reason itself are fled. 

Such are some of the varied visions called into form and shape 
before us at the mere mention of one of the most remarkable men in 
the whole rich story of English thought and English literature. 

In the year 1667 there came a sudden flash of joy into a 
little unassuming house in the City of Dublin, a house over which a 
grey cloud had lately rested, for a young widow dwelt there—a widow, 
who but a few short years ago, had been a laughing bride, but now, 
on her fair head, the sable hood replaced the wedding veil. But 
one day, a new dawn broke on her night of sadness; she was the 
mother of a son, 

The boy soon became a full tide of sunshine that was enough to 
make bright the gloomiest home; and Abigail Swift, such was that 
widowed mother’s name, rejoiced in the renewed warmth and light 
around her, and knew how to make good use of it. She was one of 
those women who stamp the impress of themselves on their sons’ 
hearts and minds—an impress that is never defaced. She had, no 
doubt, much to do with the first development of her boy’s intellect ; 
and so firm a hold did she get on his strongest affections that, 
though he so early left her side and her immediate influence, he never 
throughout the whole course of his many-coloured life would let a 
single year go by without a visit to his mother. 

Mrs. Swift was not to enjoy long the grand, sweet privilege of 
watching over her son. Her husband was one of the too numerous 
children of a Herefordshire clergyman of small means; the young 
man himself had chosen the profession of an agent, and had, no 
doubt, hoped with time to place his wife and family in easy circum- 
stances; but he had died early, and his widow had ‘been left but 
scantily provided for. While little Jonathan was still lingering in the 
flower garden of childhood, his uncle, who was a lawyer in Dublin, 
offered to take him entirely under his care and defray the whole 
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expenses of his education; the chance was too good to be lost 
by the widow for her lad; it promised to give him what she could 
not, and so she bravely drove back her tears, and kissed and blessed 
him, and, for economy, went to live alone in England. 

It seems very probable that some of the outside hardness and 
stiffness visible in Swift’s character in after life, may have, in a 
measure, sprung from this early thrusting out into a world of strangers ; 
his was just the nature to expand and send forth perfume under. the 
mild radiance of soft home moonlight. It also appears that absence 
from his mother’s cheering, stimulating presence made him somewhat 
sluggish, at first, in climbing up the hill of scholastic learning; he 
did not do anything to distinguish himself in his schoolboy days. 
This same laziness, we can give it no better name with a brain such as 
his, followed him to college. He failed in his first examination when 
he entered the Dublin University, and, while there, was no shining 
light in the matter of classical knowledge. His moral character, 
however, seems to have stood high among his companions. The 
advantages of education thus wasted by the youth were, very soon, 
to be taken away from him by a sudden blow ; this was the death of 
his uncle: after which poverty compelled him to leave the University 
at once. 

Young Swift’s prospects would now have been somewhat grey and 
dark, ifit had not been that English friends of his mother found a 
kindly and powerful patron for him, and recommended him to his 
notice. This was no less a person than Sir William Temple, a man 
who stood high in royal favour, and held a lofty position, too, through 
the force of his own intellectual gifts. Sir William soon found out, 
when he was brought into close contact with him, that there was 
stuff of no common sort in young Swift; he sent him to finish his 
education at Oxford, where, feeling, no doubt, that his former idleness 
had been a mistake, he roused up his natural talents and took an 
honourable degree; then Sir William made him his own private se- 
cretary. After that his life was spent for some time among books 
and MSS., in Sir William’s two pleasant country homes, at Moor 
Park, near Farnham, and at Sheen. 

This was probably the calmest, brightest chapter in Swift’s life, and 
pictures of it rise up that the eye willingly lingers upon, as it glances 
forward to darker scenes to come; we will pause, then, and gaze at 
them for a minute. 

The wide, oriel windows of the lofty, oak-panelled library are 
open this afternoon. Two men are sitting here, two men with very 
different faces, but occupied in the same work, which evidently is 
equally congenial to both, the work of arranging sheets of MS, and 
consulting old books, and diving into curious authors. 

The face of the elder man tells a story of ancestors that have lived 
in the purple of rank and wealth, of satisfied ambition, of thoughts 
thought out, of rest after struggle andtoil. The face of the younger 
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man is marked with characters that speak of power but half awake as 
yet, of storms to come, of tenderness that may sleep somewhere behind 
that massive brow, of sharp, satiric wit, which, though it lies dormant 
“now in the lines about the firmly-set mouth, may one day be roused 
into sending forth lightning flashes that will scathe and burn. It is 
a face that we cannot choose but dwell upon, and yet a face that 
stirs within us a vague feeling of pain, a face that we must long upon, 
trying to get at all its secret meaning. These two men are the 
master of Moor Park, Sir William Temple, and his secretary, young 
‘ Jonathan Swift. 

The scene is much the same in the next dissolving view that 
passes before us. Here is the same library, and here is the young 
secretary busy as usual among the books which people the room 
from floor to ceiling, though his master is now absent in London with 
the King. He seems completely lost and buried in that huge quarto 
with the silver clasps, that he is bending over, but as a light sound 
draws near, the sound of small, pattering feet, he looks up with 
pleased interest, and loving welcome in his eyes. 

A little figure is crossing the polished oak of the library floor, a 
figure that seems more suited to a moon-lit glade, where the fairies 
dance, than to that home of silent study. How the small, pale face 
sparkles and ripples with intelligence, what unconscious grace there 
is in her every movement ; the tiny feet seem rather to skim than to 
tread; what a thing of airy beauty she is as she stands there in her 
simple, country dress, making her prim courtesy to Mr. Secretary. 
She has been taught this form by her mother, who is the humble com- 
panion of Lady Giffard, Sir William’s sister, but who learns high 
manners from watching her mistress, and the duteous little maiden 
never dispenses with it. 

But the secretary, on his side, does not use much ceremony; she 
is soon perched on his knee, repeating her Latin declensions, but 
listening now and then, in between, to a tale of wonderland, that 
none know better than he how to tell. How her eyes shine as she 
looks up into his face ; they are, in truth, like stars, and we can well 
believe that in future days he will call her his Stella. It is good and 
sweet to gaze at these two thus, when he was still little more than a 
boy, and she was yet a child, before the slightest shadow from coming 
clouds had fallen upon them; good and sweet to gaze thus at 
Jonathan Swift and Esther Johnson. 

Our next vision carries us away from Moor Park, and we are now 
in the grand old house at Sheen, where historic memories haunt and 
echo everywhere. What a spell of silence the autumn has cast 
around; we can hear the very rustle of that yellow leaf as it falls to. 
theground. The young secretary is walking briskly up and down yonder 
shadowy alley of stately trees in the park, those trees which, could they 
but speak, would tell such wondrous tales of Anne Boleyn, and good 
Queen Bess, and many a fair dame and damsel besides. To judge from 
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his face he is thinking as quickly as he moves, perhaps he is planning 
the bold venture of a first book. 

He is suddenly, however, roused from his meditations, whatever 
they may be, by a clatter of horses’ feet, by a clash of arms, by a 
clang of loud voices. Who are these invading thus noisily this calm 
retreat? He peeps out between the trees to see. 

He is, in truth, a right royal horse, that cream-coloured charger, 
who comes curvetting up the avenue. But he who rides him cer- 
tainly is not clad in very royal attire ; there is something careless, 
not to say undignified, in the fit of that tolerably well-worn velvet doub- 
let, and yet we cannot deny that the wearer in bearing, in lightning flash 
of glance, in proud set of head and chin, isevery inch aking. His 
train, who follow him, seem to have caught something of their master 
in carriage and dress, for they all look like gentlemen and soldiers, 
and yet a country squire, when he comes up to town, would be ill- 
disposed to be content with their garments. King William loves to 
visit, in this familiar fashion, his favoured subject Sir William 
Temple, showing scant care for state or outward appearance. The 
‘ young secretary is brought into the royal presence and duly intro- 
duced by-and-by, and his martial majesty, glancing at his tall, 
athletic figure, whispers to Sir William, that he should be very glad 
to give Mr. Swift a commission in a troop of horse. 

But now we must go on with our story, and pause no longer over 
such scenes as these. 

While he lived with Sir William Temple, Swift had a long, severe 
attack of illness, the chief symptoms of which were giddiness and 
deafness. This was, no doubt, his first warning of the terrible mental 
disease which afterwards cast its shadow over the rest of his life. 
He recovered, however, after a time, and was ordained as a clergy- 
man, having at length chosen the Church as his profession ; then, by 
the patronage of Lord Capel, a friend he had made at Moor Park or 
Sheen, he was made prebend of Kilroot, near Belfast, in Ireland, 
and thither he went and resided for a while. 

This bit of preferment was not, however, worth more than £ 100 
a year, and Kilroot was, besides, a rather out of the world place in 
those days; the young clergyman found active employment enough 
at first in the novel task of preaching, and in a flirtation, by turns 
sentimental and lively, with a Miss Waring, the prettiest girl among 
his flock ; then he got tired of the thing altogether, gave it up and 
- returned to his secretaryship with Sir William Temple, who was glad 
enough to have him back again. 

Swift set to work with renewed vigour among the old books and 
MSS. It was his former life come over again, and yet it was not his 
former life, for a new, wondrous brightness had flashed into the 
middle of the story. Esther Johnson, his old pupil and plaything, 
was now standing just where.the girl leaps into the woman ; she had 
left Sir William Temple’s house, her mother having lately died, and 
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was now living at Farnham with an elderly friend called Mrs. Dingley, 
In face and mind she was a creature made up of fire and of melody: 
now her radiant eyes softened with feeling; now her changeful 
cheek glowed with some high longing, some noble indignation; 
now her red lips were parted in a roguish smile, as some shaft 
of merry wit darted through them; she was like the fragment 
of a rainbow fallen down to gladden earth for a while; she was like 
the sparkling play of a fountain; she was like a dream come true, 
_ What could the young man do, but fall down and worship ? 

And the girl, standing on her pedestal in her airy queenliness, bent 
graciously towards her adorer. From that time forward the hearts 
of Jonathan Swift and Esther Johnson were given never to be taken 
back ; but soon after this Sir William Temple died, Swift lost his 
situation, and the lovers were separated for a time, though no doubt 
they kept up a constant correspondence. 

Swift had made for himself many powerful friends during the time 
he had been in Sir William Temple’s household, and he soon got a 
place again as secretary to Lord Berkeley, with whom he went to 
Ireland, and in whose family he remained for several years. 

One incident belonging to this period of his life calls up a merry 
smile when we picture it to ourselves. 

Lady Berkeley was a woman of some cultivation, albeit of a some- 
what flimsy kind, such as became a fine lady of that day. Now, it 
was a favourite way of killing time with her ladyship, when she did 
not know quite what else to do, to have the good-looking young sec- 
retary called into her boudoir, and to make him read to her. The 
book in hand at the time of which we are speaking was Robert 
Boyle’s “ Reflections on Commonplace Things ;” it pleased her lady- 
ship as she sat fanning herself, to fancy that she was taking in a vast 
amount of useful knowledge, as she listened to some serious work of 
this kind. One morning, however, just as her ladyship was slipping 
into a doze, the weather being a trifle sultry, she suddenly started up 
as broad awake as ever she had been on the day when she was first 
presented at Court ; started up with a “La! Mr. Swift, what is it all 
about?” The tone and matter of the reading had certainly changed 
in a most remarkable way, the secretary was sitting, with the book 
upside down, improvising as fast as the words could leave his mouth, 
‘The Meditations on a Broomstick.” 

At the end of some years in his service, Lord Berkeley gave Swift 
the living of Laracore, and he went and lived in his parish, no 
common thing for a clergyman of that day, and performed his 
ministerial duties faithfully and nobly. He rebuilt the parsonage 
house and the ruined church, and cared incessantly for both the 
souls and bodies of his people. 

Having thus a fixed home of his own, it might have been expected 
that Swift would have made the woman he loved his wife. But a fatal 

barrier rose between him and his wedding-day ; there was insanity in 
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his family, and no doubt he already felt dim hints of it in himself; 
the truth stood out before him written in letters of fire that seared 
his heart: no child of his own must ever prattle on his knee. 

This is doubtless the whole secret of Swift’s strange conduct 
towards Esther Johnson. But though he might know no sweet home- 
joy at her side, he could not do without at least.a few days from his 
star, bis Stella, as he loved to call her in his verse; so he persuaded 
her and her matronly friend, Mrs. Dingley, to come and live in a 
small house in his parish. Thus the young lady’s reputation was 
tenderly cared for by him, while, at the same time, he could now and 
then catch bright glimpses of the beloved face. 

It is probable that when Miss Johnson had been some little time 
at Laracore, the form of marriage was gone through between her and 
Swift ; but it was only a form; they never lived together. Stella must 
have been a singularly rare-natured, brave woman, with an inexhaust- 
ible fountain of sweetness springing perennially in heart and brain, 
to have borne as nobly and calmly as she did that long agony of love,, 
watching Swift’s gradually unhinging mind throughout the shadowy 
yet starry story of her married maidenhood. No doubt she suffered, 
no doubt she bled, but they were all secret wounds, carefully hidden 
beneath the breastplate of her uncomplaining woman’s fortitude, 
while her beauty shone to light him, while her wit flashed to cheer 
him, while her strong good sense and trusty heart were always there 
to soothe and support him. There are few more simply pathetic 
pictures than this of Esther Johnson in the whole history of woman. 

After the lapse of years Swift was made dean of St. Patrick’s. This. 
was the highest dignity to which he ever attained ; his bitterfess in 
political strife, with tongue and pen, no doubt prevented his ever 
being further advanced in the Church. 

This was the time when he was most busy at his writing-desk, and 
the wondrous experiences of that strange traveller, Master Gulliver, 
into still stranger lands, were year by year charming the intellectual 
world, and dealing deadly blows at his political adversaries. “The 
Battle of the Books,” and “ The Tale of a Tub” belong aiso to this 
date. “Tale of a tub” was an old English expression for a tale of 
nonsense, and from thence Swift took the title. 

These books, and indeed all Swift’s writings, are characterised by 
a bitter sharpness of tone, which may, perhaps, in some degree, have 
arisen from the sadness of the music that rang through his whole life. 
With a heart torn by the pain he gave Stella, it was little wonder that 
he sometimes showed the world a harsh, prickly outside. 

Swift often spent long periods of time in London, where he flashed 
into the highest intellectual society of the town like a glittering Toledo 
blade. He brought out a book of Miscellanies with Pope, with whom 
he was intimate, and at one time kept all London convulsed with 
laughter. By certain mock predictions he made concerning a luck- 
less astrologer, named Partridge, under the feigned name of Isaac 
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Bickerstaff, Swift would keep the unfortunate Partridge in a chronic 
state of terror and indignation, as he now foretold his death, and now 
gravely described all the circumstances of it. In .all this, Swift 
intended, no doubt, to combat playfully the stupid belief in astrology 
so common in that day among all classes. 

In London, Swift became intimate with the other woman with 
whom his name has always been connected; this was Esther Van 
Homrigh, the daughter of a Dutch merchant. After the death of her 
parents, Swift took a very kindly interest in Esther and her sister 
‘Mary, an interest which Esther chose to interpret into something 
more. The poor girl had a rather plain face, a sickly constitution, 
and an ill-regulated mind; she let the Dean read pretty clearly her 
feelings, and he, meaning to deal tenderly with her, yet to show her, 
at the same time, how vain her foolish passion for him was, wrote her 
a half-earnest, half-playful poem, entitled ‘‘Cadenus and Vanessa ;” 
the name Cadenus was formed by transposing the letters of his title, 
Decanus. Vanessa came from the Van before Homrigh. 

In this poem Swift tried to laugh the girl out of her folly ; but, un- 
luckily, she was too stupid to catch his meaning; her silly little head 
regarded the poem as one sign more of love. Mary Van Homrigh 
died at Selbridge, near Dublin, where the sisters had settled, and then 
Swift could not help being kind to Esther in her sorrow: thus things 
went on, until, at length, Vanessa wrote to Stella a letter full of 
womanly jealousy; then Swift rode to Miss Van Homrigh’s house, 
threw down the letter on the table before her, and never spoke to her 
again. 

Soon after that, Esther Van Homrigh died, partly perhaps, of a 
broken heart, though it must be confessed that the breaking was all 
her own work. In her will she left directions for the publication of 
‘“‘Cadenus and Vanessa,” and Swift’s letters to her. The appearance 
of this book caused a fine dish of gossip and scandal to the Dublin 
busy-bodies, and Stella had a somewhat uncomfortable time of it. 
She bore it, however, with much sweet dignity, and when people said 
to her, “‘The Dean must surely have been in love with Miss Van 
Homrigh, since he wrote so beautifully about her,” her only answer 
was, with a smile, “Oh! we all know that the Dean can write very 
beautifully—even about a broomstick.” 

Neither Vanessa nor anything else could bring the faintest cloud 
across the star of steadfast love that shone in Stella’s soul to the last. 
When her own health was failing sadly, she cared for and watched 
over Swift, until, in 1728, God took her softly from his side. Then 
all the light of joy went out of Swift’s life, his mind grew darker and 
darker, till there came a total eclipse of reason. Until the age of 
seventy-eight he lingered on in gloom ; then came a burst of light and 
Stella. 

ALICE KING. 














WARD MANOR. 


By HELEN ProTHERO LEwIs. 


«“ T AMES, it is a lovely afternoon! Will you walk to the Swamp, 
and bring me home some bulrushes ?” 

‘““A modest request,” replied James, who, with his nose flattened 
against the window pane, was gazing in an interested manner down 
the drive. ‘‘ Ah!” he added, “here comes John Dwarris, with ‘1’m 
coming to propose’ written on every line of his expressive countenance. 
I’m off to the Swamp then, to select the finest and most edible 
bulrushes. Do you want them to flavour the soup, or to distribute 
amongst the hungry and deserving poor, Dorothy?” 

“Oh stay, James, stay! I beg you to stay!” entreated Dorothy, 
alarmed at the approach of Mr. John Dwarris. ' 

“Can't, possibly,” returned James. ‘‘ Consider the soup, consider 
the hungry and deserving poor!” and he disappeared with a 
provoking chuckle through the window, as Mr. Dwarris, in the 
character of an unwelcome lover, entered with more conventional 
grace through the door. 

Dorothy stood waiting to receive him, looking very beautiful and 
feeling very nervous. The sunlight, streaming in a broad bar through 
the window, turned her hair into a golden giory, her cheeks were 
flushed, her eyes were like dusky stars, and Mr. Dwarris failed, so 
wrapt was he in admiration of her beauty, to perceive the trepidation 
of her manner as she greeted him. After a little very conventional 
conversation, Dorothy began to wonder where her aunt was, and, 
looking very guilty, announced her intention of going to find her; 
but as she rose, Mr. Dwarris also rose, and laying his hand on her 
arm, so as to detain her, said: “Your aunt is out; I met her at the 
foot of the drive. She knows of my visit—and—-sanctions it.” 

Here it was the man’s turn to get nervous. He cleared his 
throat, paused, opened his mouth to speak, then thought better of it 
and closed it again ; and having failed, as most men do, to distinguish 
himself in the speaking line when on his legs, had recourse to the 
usual expedient of mankind under such circumstances and sat down 
again. An awkward silence ensued, which strange to say had, 
coupled with her visitor’s obvious embarrassment, the effect of setting 
Dorothy completely at her ease. 

“What a noodle he is,” she thought ; ‘if he finds it so unpleasant 
to speak, why does he? ‘Or if he is bent on proposing, why can’t 
he speak up like a man and go.” Then happening to observe at 
this moment that his eyes were fixed with a crestfallen expression on 
the windows, she too looked out, and beheld what was to her a 
pleasing spectacle, but to Mr. Dwarris, a very excellent reason for 
not ‘speaking up like a man.’ 
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The pleasing spectacle was James, who had sauntered up to the 
open window in the most dégagé manner possible, and after giving 
his sister’s visitor a nod so slight as to be scarcely a recognition, 
planted himself with an air of great determination on the low window- 
sill, with his back to the pair, stuck his hat on the back of his head, 
and his feet straight out in front of him, folded his arms, and gazed 
absently up at the sky. He had every appearance of having settled 
himself down for the afternoon, but evidently no intention of making 
himself agreeable. The situation became so unendurable that Mr, 

 Dwarris determined to put an end to it. 

“TI should so like to go through your conservatories, Miss Ward,” 
he said. ‘May I trespass so far on your kindness as to ask you to 
show them to me?” 

“Oh, no trouble,” said James, waking up into sudden affability ; 
“it will be a pleasure to show them to you—I will come too,” he 
added, pleasantly. 

So the three walked off together to inspect the conservatories, and 
the inscrutable James became as lively as he had before been 
taciturn. When they reached the houses, he hooked his arm 
affectionately through Mr. Dwarris’s, thus obliging the relieved but | 
puzzled Dorothy to walk behind, and, addressing his conversation, 
which was of a strictly botanical character, exclusively to him, walked 
him round and round, stopping continually to point out a lovely 
flower, or descant upon the rarity of a particular plant. 

Mr. Dwarris scarcely knew whether to be pleased at such unwonted 
attention, or angry at the persistent way James stuck to him, but he 
resigned himself to the inevitable, and did the houses thoroughly. 
He heaved a sigh of relief as they emerged from the last into the 
fresh air, and turned to speak to Dorothy, but James interrupted him. 

“Oh, do come to the lower garden,” he said; ‘our cabbages are 
quite a sight; I am sure they will interest you. They are the finest 
cabbages in South Wales!” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Dwarris, whose patience was exhausted, 
“‘but Iam never interested in cabbages. Miss Ward, will you do 
me a great favour? Will you come back with me to the house, and 
sing me that lovely thing from Faust I saw open on your piano when 
I left the drawing-room ?” 

“Yes, do, Dorothy,” said James. ‘I should like to hear the song 
myself, and you can give us some tea afterwards. Iam sure you 
like tea, don’t you, Mr. Dwarris?” ; 

“Thank you, I seldom touch tea,” replied that now exasperated 
individual; “and I am sure I am detaining you from your afternoon 
ride or some other engagement. I beg you will not stay indoors on 
my account. If Miss Ward does not mind entertaining me, I shall 
be more than happy in her society.” 

“Thank you, I seldom ride,” replied James, “and I have no 
engagement for this afternoon, so my time is quite at my own 
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disposal,” and he turned and walked by the side of his secretly 
furious guest back to the house, 

Arrived at the drawing room, he politely placed a chair at a little 
distance from the piano for Mr. Dwarris, and drawing out the music 
stool, stood with unprecedented gallantry by his sister’s side ready to 
turn over the leaves. Dorothy began to laugh—she could not help it— 
and at this juncture the door opened and Mrs. Hardman, the young 
Wards’ aunt and only natural protector, entered the room with their 
young brother, Robin, a lovely boy of eleven. She was a proud, hard- 
looking woman of forty, with the remains of great beauty. At a glance 
she took in the scene, and looked angrily at James, who instantly 
decamped, followed by Robin. Mrs. Hardman stayed a few moments 
talking, and then also left the room, and Dorothy knew her hour 
had come. Mr. Dwarris came up to her at once, took her hand, 
and said in an agitated manner : 

“Dorothy, I must speak now and at once. I love you as no man 
ever loved before ; will you marry me?” 

Dorothy looked at him. He was not handsome, and he was no 
longer young. He looked hot and red, and his face worked painfully. 

“No” she said, “I cannot marry you.” He turned quite white, 
and gave a short gasp. 

“Oh don’t say that,” he cried, “don’t say that! Think of what it 
means to me. I tell you that life to me will be intolerable without 
you. There will be nothing to look forward to in all the long years 
to come, nothing ; and, Dorothy, I love you so, surely my love will 
count for something.” 

“But I cannot return it,” said Dorothy, “I am truly sorry for 
you, but I could never marry you—no, not if you were the only 
man in the world!” she added, determined with cruel kindness to 
make him understand her now and for ever, and scarcely realising 
how her words stabbed him. 

“ Then I go from you the most miserable man on earth,” he said, 
and without another word he took up his bat and left her. Mrs. 
Hardman was in the hall ; he would have passed her but she detained 
him. 

“ Well?” she said in a low voice. 

“She has refused me,” he replied still lower, and then he turned 
sharply away from her, and walked out of the house. 

Mrs, Hardman went into the drawing-room ; Dorothy had slipped 
out by a side door, and the room was empty. She seated herself 
in an armchair by the window and there sat in the gloaming, gazing 
drearily out at the trees and the dying sun, thinking of a present 
which in spite of the three young faces around her was lonely, and 
of a past into which “the light that never was on sea or land,” had 
never entered. 

Dinner that night was a dismal meal, for the three young people 
knew a storm was impending. James and Robin decamped 
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immediately after; they never could be brought to spend their 
evenings “in the drawing-room like gentlemen,” as Mrs. Hardman 
would bitterly say; and small wonder, for she chilled them until 
gaiety of heart seemed impossible, and they would as soon have 
thought of romping in a charnel house, as in their aunt’s presence. 

Dorothy tried to follow them, but her aunt forbade her. 

“Stay,” she said; ‘‘I wish to speak to you. What passed between 
you and John Dwarris this afternoon.” 

‘He asked me to marry him,” replied Dorothy sinking into a 
chair, and looking the picture of unhappy guilt, “and I refused 
him.” 

“You refused him,” repeated her aunt in a voice which shook 
with anger. ‘Do you know that you have acted like a fool? Do 
you know that you are dependent on me, and bound to do what you 
can for yourself? Do you know that you are wilfully putting away 
from yourself what many would give anything to have offered them— 
the love of a good, honourable man, able to offer you a happy 
home ? —And why? for what reason? Because the shape of his eye 
or the turn of his lip displeases you, or his manner fails to captivate 
your fancy. There is no one else in the field that I am aware of; 
you have no other lover ——” 

“No,” interrupted Dorothy in a low voice, “but I may have, 
some day.” 

“‘ And so in the hope of future conquests you trample on a heart 
that beats for you alone,” observed Mrs, Hardman in an icy 
tone. 

‘** Aunt Barbara,” exclaimed Dorothy, galled beyond endurance by 
the stinging words “ how dare you say all this to me? Do you know 
what you are doing? You are trying to force me to marry a man I 
do not love, and if I do that what is my life worth tome? My 
mother would not have spoken like this to me, and you promised 
her when she died, and I was a little girl, that you would be as a 
mother to me. How would you have liked, when you were young, 
to marry a man you did not care for?” 

Something in this speech moved Mrs. Hardman. She covered 
her face with her hands, and said in a husky voice: 

“Go, Dorothy ; I will say no more to you.” And Dorothy sobbing 
with unhappy anger went out into the moonlight and joined her 
brothers. 

‘* Hallo,” said James throwing away his cigarette, when he per- 
ceived her tear-stained face, ‘“ what’s up? Cut away, Robin; see if 
your rabbits are asleep. What did you say to that fellow, Dolly? 
I did my best to save you, but fate and Aunt Barbara were too strong 
for me.” 

“‘T refused him,” said Dorothy, ‘and Aunt Barbara is furious.” 

“Never mind the old cat,” said James, irreverently, “ she let her- 
self be persuaded into marrying money, and I'll be bound had 
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repented it often. Don’t let her persuade you into marrying that 
confounded old prig. Promise me.” 

“T promise, James. I will marry no one I do not love,” 

The next day was very dull and cheerless. Dorothy knew by the 
frigid tone, the contemptuous glance, the curt replies, that her aunt 
did not for a moment forget the scene of the night before. When 
she came upon James, who had been absent all the morning, in the 
hall at luncheon time she could not resist giving his arm a fierce 
squeeze, expressive of her joy at seeing him again. Great was her 
delight when at luncheon Mrs. Hardman announced that this would 
be their dinner as she had an invitation for that evening. “An 
invitation in which you are not included,” she added, looking 
coldly at Dorothy. ‘ You two elder ones,” she went on, “will I 
trust look after Robin during my absence, and be in to high tea 
which I will order for you at seven.” 

“We will, aunt, without fail,” replied James, and observing 
Dorothy’s brightening countenance, placed his arm beyond squeezing 
distance. As soon as her aunt had gone Dorothy joined her 
brothers in the hall. 

“‘ Now, James,” said Dorothy, “I xeally want some bulrushes to put 
in my oriental jars, will you come with me to the Swamp? We have 
another hour before tea. ” 

“Can't,” said James; “I have formed other engagements for 
this evening which will take me in a different direction. Besides, it 
is too late to go there now ; the Swamp is nearly two miles away, and 
you seem to forget that we are in the month of August, and that the 
early closing movement is going on; it would be dark before you 
got there. Why did you not go earlier in the afternoon ?” 

‘“‘ Aunt said she might want me, and told me not to go far. I 
wish, James, you would give up this engagement ; it may be long be- 
fore we have another evening happily to ourselves.” 

“Give up my engagement!” exclaimed James, staggering with 
amazement. “No,” he said, assuming his aunt’s manner, “I have 
an invitation for this evening—an invitation in which you are not in- 
cluded ”—here he gave Dorothy a chilling glance. “ You will; I trust, 
take care of Robin during my absence, and expect me home to high 
supper at eleven.” 

Dorothy gazed after him disappointedly, as he stalked up the stairs 
holding an imaginary train in one hand. 

“Never mind, Dolly,” said Robin ; “I will come with you if you 
will make haste, and after tea we'll have a jolly evening together.” 

“Dear little Robin,” said Dorothy, “you are much nicer than 
James. Put your thickest boots on, for the grass is sure to be very 
wet after last night’s rain, and in two minutes I will be with you.” 

In less than five they were on their way, a handsome, laughing 
pair, and many a passer by stood to look after them as they hurried 
along the high-road, bonnie, blithe, and gay. Presently they reached 
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the Park gates, and beyond them their path lay for over a mile through 
meadows, in which the black cattle of Wales were grazing, bordered 
on the left by the broad, deep, and winding river, and on the right by 
a stretch of steep and densely wooded hill, which was crowned at its 
highest point by the towers of the ivied ruin, known in the neigh- 
bourhood as the “‘ Old Castle.” The Swamp seemed a good way off ; 
it was further than Dorothy thought ; and she began to be unpleas- 
antly conscious that her feet were soaking wet, and that the skirt of 
the white dress she wore was muddy from contact with the long and 
dripping grass of the meadows. 

“‘ Here,” said Robin, “I'll make you a dress holder and then you 
will be more comfortable.” Taking a long piece of twine from his 
pocket he seized hold of Dorothy’s skirt behind, and twisting it round 
as if he were making a rope, he doubled it up, wound the twine 
securely round the whole, and making a loop at the end of the 
twine passed it several times over the button at the back of her 
jacket. 

“Well, really, Robin,” said Dorothy, laughing, “I am afraid you 
have damaged my dress more by your original arrangement than the 
wet grass would have done; and it must look very funny done up 
into such a lump behind.” 

“It looks awfully nice,” protested Robin, ‘‘and it can never come 
down ; the twine is twisted round the dress seventeen times, and four- 
teen times round the button. Don’t stand there trying to squint at 
it: look, it is getting dusk already.” 

Ten minutes more brought them to the Swamp. . A more dreary 
spot they could not have chosen for their walk. The ground lay low, 
and the river, which here swept inwards, was almost level with its 
banks. After heavy rains it constantly overflowed, its waters spread- 
ing to the low railing which bordered the foot of the wooded hill, 
and giving fresh life to the stagnant pool, which dark, gloomy, deep 
in parts, and overhung with trees lay right under the Old Castle. It 
was in this pool the bulrushes grew, but Dorothy and Robin found it 
difficult to get to it, the ground was so wet and marshy. Their feet 
sank in at every step, and in many places they found it impossible to 
get on, and had to retrace their steps and bear more to the left, and 
nearer to the river, where the ground was higher and drier. 

Dorothy felt tired when they reached the pool, but her spirits 
revived when she saw the much coveted bulrushes, There they were, 
the beautiful things! standing tall and stately before her in the 
muddy water; some singly, others in groups ; whilst to the right they 
stretched away from her in hundreds, in thousands, a mass of long 
green leaves, and lovely dark brown heads. A large, dark, grey bird 
with immensely long legs flew up suddenly from the margin of the 
pool, and with a long, melancholy croak, sailed away across the trees 
out of sight. ‘The night heron,” observed Robin ; “I wish James 
was here with his gun.” 
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“ How can we gather the rushes?” said Dorothy. ‘ There are 
none within a yard of the water’s edge.” 

“I know how,” said Robin, sitting down on the bank ; “ the water 
here is quite shallow ; I will take off my shoes and stockings and wade 
in for them.” 

‘Oh, but are you sure it is safe?” objected Dorothy. 

“Safe? of course it is safe; the water will not come above my 
knees. But I must say it is very filthy water,” he added with a gesture 
of disgust, taking off his coat, turning up his shirt sleves, and rolling 
his trousers up above his knees, In another moment he was splash- 
ing in the water and had seized a bulrush and tried to break it; the 
tough stalk yielded but would not break, though he tugged hard at it. 
** Have you a knife, Dolly ?” he called out. 

“No,” she said, “‘I haven’t. You had better uproot it, and throw 
it to me on the bank; I can break it by putting my foot 
upon it.” 

So he uprooted the bulrushes, and threw them to Dorothy, who 
managed by using hands and feet to tear off a few. All this took 
time, and both were so excited and busy, they scarcely noticed that 
the sun had set, and that the clouds gathering across the sky were 
fast turning day into night. Suddenly Dorothy became aware that 
Robin had gone a good distance off, and that the darkness was 
increasing rapidly. 

** Robin,” she called out, “we must go, dear; I have as many 
bulrushes as we can carry, and it must be past seven.” 

“One moment more,” he shouted back to her across the water ; 
“there are three on one stalk only two yards away, I must get you 
those.” 

‘“*No,” shrieked Dorothy getting really frightened, “I forbid you 
to go a step further! Come back, Robin, come back at once, it is 
very deep there.” 

Robin reluctantly turned, and Dorothy watched him slowly splash- 
ing back through the water, and winding his way to her through the 
groups of rushes, his naked legs and arms gleaming like marble in the 
twilight. 

“Oh, dear,” she exclaimed when he reached the bank, “I was 
really frightened ; it all looked so dark and gloomy, and you were 
almost hidden from me by the reeds, and I knew the pond was deep 
there. Fancy, Robin, if you had been drowned before my eyes,” she 
went on, trembling at the very thought. 

“Little silly,” said, Robin grandly. ‘Look here, lend me your 
handkerchief ; my arms are covered with wet mud, and my legs—oh, 
I say! I can never put my shoes and stockings on until they are 
cleaner, wait here one moment while I run to the river side and wash 
them, the water in that pool is too filthy for anything.” 

“Don’t be long then, Robin, it is getting so late, and we have a 
long way to walk home.” 
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“IT won't keep you a minute,” said Robin, and ran gaily on. 
Dorothy, who was a little afraid of the cattle scattered about the 
meadows, followed quickly behind. When Robin reached the bank, 
which at that spot was so low as to be scarcely higher than the river, 
he knelt down, and leaning on one arm plunged the other into the 
deep water, at the same time calling out something laughingly 
to Dorothy, but what, she could not hear. Through the fast 
deepening gloom she could only distinguish his dark figure on the 
bank, with white shirt sleeves standing out in relief against the trees 
which fringed the farther side of the stream, and in a moment this 
had gone ; the white shirt sleeves flashed downwards, the figure dis- 
appeared, there was a loud splash, and a pitiful, agonised cry for help rang 
through the night. In asecond Dorothy was on the spot, her heart 
beating until its pulsations seemed to rock the ground at her feet. 

“ Robin,” she called, “where are you? Oh, Robin, darling Robin, 
answer me!” But nothing could she see, nothing hear; only the 
water rushing by in blackness and darkness. Stay! lower down, there 
was something ; something white ; something that cried to her in frantic, 
despairing tones for help; something that in another moment had dis- 
appeared. “Help,” he had cried, but who could help him, what 
human power could save? ‘Oh, God,” gasped Dorothy, “save my 
brother ; bring him to me from out of the dark water!” And she waited 
for another moment in maddening suspense, but nothing could she 
see, nothing hear, save the water rushing by in blackness and darkness. 
Hopeless, well nigh senseless, she fell to the ground. 

The night wore on and grew colder, but still Dorothy lay there, too 
faint to move, and overpowered by a grief that verged on madness. 
Oh! the long, swooning agony of those moments! Would life 
be long enough to enable her ever to forget them? would the day 
ever dawn again? would the water ever rush by in anything but 
blackness and darkness at her feet? She opened her eyes and looked 
upwards. Only last night she had been walking and talking with 
James in the heavenly moonlight, and Robin had run out to call them 
—and now—the moon had hid her face, not a star could be seen, 
only black, melancholy, drifting clouds, that broke here and there to 
reveal spaces of dark grey sky. Something dark appeared overhead, 
and with a wavy motion passed quickly by. By the fluttering and 
the flapping of wings, and the harsh disagreeable croak, Dorothy guessed 
it was the heron Robin had disturbed, returning to its lonely haunt 
in the reedy swamp. 

Soon a fresh element of terror was added to the scene, The cattle, 
as though possessed by some demon that urged them on, began to 
gallop madly round and round the meadow, tearing up the ground 
with their hoofs, and shaking the ground on which Dorothy lay, like 
a distant earthquake. There was something appalling to Dorothy in 
the sound of their hoofs as they thundered by. Would they ever stop ; 
would they, not seeing her, trample on her face and crush it, so that 
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those finding her in the morning would not know her? As this last 
thought presented itself to her mind, a large black bull tore by so close 
as almost to touch her. The short hair on her forehead was lifted by 
“the wind of his going,” the wet earth on his hoofs splashed into her 
eyes. It was more than human nature could bear; Dorothy’s brain 
began to give way; with a desperate effort she raised herself and gave 
a loud, long, terrible scream, and then her senses left her, and the 
blessed waters of Lethe rolled over her head. 

When next Dorothy opened her eyes, she was lying back ina 
cart, and being jolted along a high road. It was still night, but a 
pale, watery moon gave a little light from behind the breaking clouds. 
She tried to remember how she got there, but could not, and the effort 
to think made her feel faint, so she gave it up and lay back in silent, 
dreamy exhaustion. She was conscious that they stopped at a gate, 
and then they began to toil up a steep hill between two tall rows of 
trees that seemed strangely familiar. By-and-bye they stopped at 
another gate, and turned a corner. A dog barked, lights flashed from 
the windows of a house, and a man left the horse’s head, mounted 
some steps, and rang a bell, The door was flung open, a tall figure 
stood for a moment in the door-way, clearly defined against the 
dazzling light which streamed from the hall, The man said some- 
thing, and then the tall figure ran quickly down the steps, and in an- 
other moment Dorothy felt two strong arms around her, and knew 
she was being carried into the house. Whose arms were they? and 
what a sense of rest they gave her! would she could lie in them for 
ever! A face was bending over her; she knew the face—it was 
James’s! No, James’s face never looked like that! Yes, it was he, 
it was his dear face, only looking very white and pitiful ; and, with this 
recognition, like a thunderbolt came the memory of the dreadful truth. 
“Oh, James ! James!” she moaned, and then she tried to tell him, 
but could not ; the right words would not come, and she knew that 
she was raving. Still she went on, trying to tell him, trying to bring 
her poor wandering mind into order so that she might make him 
understand. They undressed her, and put her to bed, but terror and 
exposure had nearly killed her, and for days she lay in the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death, either in a state of stupor or raving wildly by 
the hour together. 

. Of the agony of the aunt and brother on that first dreadful night, 
when, after hours of anxious expectancy, Dorothy was brought back to 
them more dead than alive, and without Robin, who can speak ? The 
gamekeeper who brought Dorothy home, told them how, on return- 
ing from his midnight rounds in search of poachers, he had stumbled 
upon Robin’s coat, and shoes and stockings, near the Swamp, and on 
hearing an agonised scream from near the river, had gone to the spot 
from which it proceeded, and found the swooning girl with some 
bulrushes in her hand. Beyond this, nothing could be learnt, and 
until morning came, nothing done. Robin was drowned. The darling 
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of their eyes, the sunshine of their home, was gone from them for 
ever! The morning dawned, and found them crushed and hope- 
less. 

James spent hours by Dorothy’s side, listening to her ravings, 
and trying to soothe her. Sometimes she would entreat Robin to 
come back, and call aloud to him that it was deep and dangerous, 
and that it was getting dark; sometimes she would pass her 
hand over her face, and tell them with a shudder, that the bull had 
- crushed it so, they would never recognise her when they found her in 
the morning ; and sometimes she would pray that Robin might be 
brought to her out of the dark water. James’s distress became at 
last uncontrollable ; unable any longer to bear it, the poor fellow rose 
and left the room, his frame shaken with convulsive sobs. 

The old butler met him in the passage, looking very excited. 
“Mr. James, dear,” he said, ‘come down with me, come down with 
me.” And he led the sobbing boy downstairs, pushed him into the 
library, and shut the door upon him. 

When, some time after, James returned to Dorothy’s room, he had 
become quite calm. For several days he watched patiently by her 
side, only leaving her when absolutely obliged to do so. She did not 
recognise him, but his presence seemed to calm her a little. On the 
sixth day, after a very restless and excited night, she fell into a long 
and deep sleep. It wasa crisis, a time full of anxiety for the heavy- 
hearted watchers by her side, but she passed through it safely, and 
when she awoke the danger was over, and James felt as her eyes 
opened upon him, and she softly and with a half smile pronounced 
his name, that his dearly loved sister had come back to him. 

But, alas! in a moment the smile faded, the white face changed 
and looked inexpressibly sorrowful ; a faint sob escaped the pale lips. 
She remembered, ah! she remembered! James whispered eagerly to 
the doctor who was present, and, on receiving an assenting nod, left 
the room. Dorothy was passing through a moment of keen anguish ; 
she felt as if nothing in life could ever comfort her. She could not 
bear it. She turned towards the door, and found James bending over 
her. ‘What shall I do? How shall I bear it? Who will help 
me?” she said. ‘I prayed that God would bring back Robin out 
of the dark water, and He did not hear me!” 

“Yes,” answered James, very gently, ‘He heard your prayer, and 
has answered it.” 

So saying he moved aside, and Dorothy, looking beyond through 
the open door saw Robin. 

Could it be Robin? But no, Robin’s body lay at the bottom of 
a deep and silent pool. This was a dream, a happy vision sent to 
comfort her ; the image of her lost Robin, who stood there with a 
smile on his face, and the glory of the morning sun about him. And 
yet surely it was her Robin, lost, but found again; for could visions 
speak and call her by her name? Could she feel the touch of living 
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this was no dream, but joyful reality. 

The shock was too much for Dorothy, and she fainted. But joy 
does not kill, and before many days Dorothy, though very weak, 
was sufficiently recovered to be brought downstairs again, and to 
thoroughly enjoy the love and petting her brothers lavished upon 
her. 

It was some time, though, before she could listen calmly to the 
account of Robin’s rescue. Robin himself, as soon as he had made 
sure his sister was on the road to recovery, forgot, childlike, his own 
terror and hers, and was never tirec of relating the history of that 
eventful night. James overheard him one day holding forth on the 
subject to acircle of admiring young friends. 

“‘ Of course,” the hero of the hour explained, “I felt a trifle sur- 
prised when I fell in, and I called to Dorothy to help me, forgetting 
at the moment that girls were of no more use in the water than cats. 
I tried to practise my swimming, but the current carried me down right 
under the trees. I felt a branch smack my head, put up my hand 
and got hold of another, and then I screamed, and a good job I did, 
though, for it brought Jerry to the bank. He twigged my white shirt 
sleeves at once, and was in after me like a shot, but before he could 
reach me the branch broke, and down I went. I was nearly drowned 
this time, but I don’t remember much more. When I came to, I 
was baking in a blanket before a roaring fire in Jerry’s house, and he 
was looking uncommonly proud because he had savedme. The nice 
part was coming home, though. I made Simmonds fetch James down 
to the library, and pounced upon him from behind the door. It was 
a pleasant surprise for him. They would not let me do it to Dorothy, 
she was so ill; it was a great pity, it went off so well with James. 
He looked like that idiot down at the mill for a minute.” And 
Robin laughed anew at the recollection. 

After a storm comes a calm. Life after these stirring events 
became very quiet and monotonous at Ward Manor. James went 
back to Oxford, and Robin, who had become very unruly, a result 
partly due to the extra petting he received from everybody, was torn 
from his indulgent and long-suffering tutor, and sent to school. 

This was a dreary time for Dorothy. Neither her health nor her spirits 
had quite regained their former tone, and the days dragged wearily 
by. She and her aunt had nothing in common; they lived side by 
side, yet almost like strangers. 

A change was coming, though, which the girl little expected. Mrs. 
Hardman one night became alarmingly ill. Her suffering seemed 
intense, and the doctor, who was sent for at once, looked very grave. 
Dorothy strove by the most devoted care and attention to atone for 
any lack of love and confidence of which she might have been guilty 
in the past; but no care, no love could help her aunt now, or retard 
the hastening footsteps of death. 


lips in dreamland, and return the gaze of happy eyes there? No! 
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Early one morning, as day was dawning behind the hills, Dorothy 
‘stood by her aunt’s bedside and saw her pass away. 

Little as they had been to one another, Dorothy grieved deeply ; 
cold looks, bitter words were all forgotten now, and only sorrow and 
regret reigned in her heart. Sorrow for the cold and unattractive 
woman who had been a beautiful woman once, and loved, long years 
ago; regret for the long years she had passed in the presence of a 
melancholy life which she had never striven to cheer. James was 
telegraphed for and came that evening. He, too, evidently felt his 
aunt’s death, but he said little, and as the arrangement of everything 
devolved upon him, Dorothy saw but little of him until the day after 
the funeral, when they found themselves alone in the dining-room. 
Dorothy was gazing wearily out of the window. It looked very 
bright and lovely out-of-doors; spring had come, and the buds were 
bursting on the branches, whilst to the right, beneath a group of fir 
trees, the ground was white with beautiful clustering snowdrops. 
James broke the silence. 

** Dorothy, Aunt Barbara has made me her heir, so Ward Manor 
is now ours, It is her wish that Robin, to whom she has left a large 
sum of money, should go into the army.” He stopped a moment, 
and then added: “ She has left you to my care.” 

Dorothy said nothing at first, but leaned back in her chair, an 
watched her brother examining some papers. James had altered 
greatly during the last few months, and Dorothy awoke suddenly to 
the fact that he was no longer a boy. 

“How old are you, James?” she asked. 

“ Twenty-two,” said James, “just two years older than you.” 

Again there was a little silence broken by a sob from Dorothy. 
James got up quietly, and came to her. 

“James,” she sobbed, leaning her head against him, “you will 
marry, and I shall not be wanted in your home.” 

‘“‘J, marry!” exclaimed James; “ what a horrible idea; I should 
like to see the woman! No, my dear, you need not be afraid of that. 
You and I are going to live very happily together, and we will have 
Robin at home with us during his holidays, - Your business now is to 
cheer up, and make the house bright for us.” As he said these words 
he passed his arm round his sister’s waist, and kissed her ; and she, as 
she returned his kiss, smiled, and looked more like the old Dorothy 
than she had looked since her illness, 

As soon as James had satisfactorily settled home affairs, he went 
back to Oxford, to take his degree, leaving Dorothy, who declined 
any companion, to await his return. It was certainly dull for her to 
be in that large house alone, but the new, delicious sense of freedom, 
and the duties which now devolved upon her as mistress of a large 
household, almost compensated for the dulness. She busied herself 
in putting the house in order, and what with gardening, singing, and 

receiving the numerous callers, the time passed rapidly by. One 
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evening a telegram was brought to her. She opened it with a 

beating heart, but the first glance dissipated her fears. It was from 
ames. 

} “Degree all right. Expect me to-night. Get two rooms, and a 

stunning dinner for three ready by eight o’clock.” 

“ How delightful,” thought Dorothy, and hastened to order “a 
stunning dinner,” rather startling the old housekeeper by the extrava- 
gance of her demands. 

“ How many are coming?” she asked in an astonished tone. 

“Only one person, a friend of James’s, I fancy.” 

“In that case, my dear, will not fish, stewed kidneys, rissoles, the 
chickens, and two sweets be enough ?” 

“No, Mrs. Fletcher ; I particularly wish to have everything as I 
have ordered it. Dinner at eight, remember ;” and Dorothy ran away 
in the midst of another remonstrance. 

The long day drew to a close at last. By seven Dorothy was 
ready dressed, and hovering about restlessly, now giving a finishing 
touch to the flowers in the rooms, and now gazing down the drive. 
At the first sound of wheels she flew to the hall door, and stood 
there waving her handkerchief to a head—James’s, of course—which 
was protruded from the carriage window. 

As the head came nearer, she perceived it was mof James’s. That 
curly black hair never graced his head, and James certainly never 
stared at her as this stranger stared. As the carriage-stopped, the 
curly head was drawn back, and a deep voice said something to which 
James’s voice replied : 

“My sister ; I forgot to tell you I had a sister.” 

Both gentlemen then got out, and James, after hugging his sister 
violently, introduced the stranger as Mr. Basil Freeland, with the 
remark that he was a very good fellow, and had got him out of no 
end of scrapes. Mr. Freeland began a polite speech, but James cut 
him ruthlessly short in the middle, and carried him off, remarking 
that dinner would spoil, but compliments would keep. 

The dinner was a great success. James was much pleased with 
the nature and variety of the courses, and he and his friend did ample 
justice to them all. Dorothy felt very happy, and looked exquisitely 
lovely. Her black dress threw out her white neck and arms into 
strong relief, and her face, with its aureole of golden hair, wore a 
slightly excited and half shy expression, brought there by a con- 
sciousness of her guest’s frequent looks of admiration. James rattled 
on in his usual light and airy style, and the trio were so festive that 
the old butler looked scandalised, and commented on it before Mrs. 
Fletcher as being rather unbecoming in a house so recently plunged 
in mourning. 

‘Tt will do the dear hearts good,” said Mrs. Fletcher. 

“ Why did you never tell me you had such a lovely sister?” asked 
Basil in the smoking-room that night. 
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“Well,” said James, “I thought if I let it out, the whole blooming 
lot at college would want to come down and make love to her, and 
I did not want her to be worried by them.” 

“You did me great honour then by inviting me,” said Basil, in a 
tone which implied some doubt on the subject. 

“Oh, you are all right, old fellow! To begin with, you are not 
susceptible, and to end with, you are not Dorothy’s style; she likes 
a gay, rollicking chap like me, with no nonsense about him, and 
plenty of good looks.” 

Basil laughed, but made no further remark. 

The next morning James took Dorothy aside, and begged her to 
do the civil to his friend as much as possible. 

‘‘T have so much to see to,” he said, “that I shall have to leave 
him a good deal, and I don’t want him to be dull. He is a very 
good fellow ; the best fellow I know.” 

“I will do my best,” said Dorothy, colouring alittle. ‘ But perhaps 
he will not care for so much of a girl’s society.” 

“Of course, he will naturally prefer being with me,” said James, 
loftily ; ‘‘ but when he can’t get me, he must put up with you.” 

After this Basil and Dorothy were constantly together, and she, 
carefully bearing in mind that it was James’s wish, treated him with 
the utmost sweetness, and made a most fascinating and attentive 
hostess. James, after the first few days, perceiving his friend was not 
dull, left them greatly to themselves, and was hardly ever to be seen, 
except at meal times, until the evening; and if ever they came acci- 
dentally upon him, in five minutes he was off somewhere else, looking 
very busy. After dinner the three would go to the drawing-room ; 
Basil and James would light their cigars, whilst Dorothy sang to them 
in her fresh, beautiful young voice, to which an undertone of sadness 
only gave an additional charm. Or they strolled about the shrub- 
beries together, and talked, as only young people who have life before 
them, and not a shadow between them, can talk. 

It would be difficult to say which of the three was the happiest in 
the society of the other two. Basil’s college friends would have 
scarcely recognised in Dorothy's devoted cavalier the man usually so 
cynical and indifferent in the presence of women. One shade of 
coquetry, one touch of caprice, one sign of selfishness or giddiness 
on Dorothy’s part, and it is possible he might have wavered and gone 
back from his allegiance ; but Dorothy was always natural, earnest, 
sweet, and true; always in the highest sense of the word a gentle- 
woman, and the most fastidious taste could not fail to be satisfied. 

The days slipped rapidly by, and Basil had been nearly a fortnight 
at Ward Manor. 

One afternoon he and Dorothy were sitting out in an arbour at the 
end of what James always called ‘“‘My Lady’s Garden,” because 
Dorothy spent so much of her time there, and tended and cared 
for the flowers herself. It was a sweet, old-fashioned spot, bordered 
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on three sides by a low, ivied wall, and bounded on’ the fourth side 
by a silvery trout stream, edged with forget-me-nots and bending 
ferns, and spanned by a rustic bridge which led into the orchard 
beyond. Summer was drawing nigh, and the day was warm and 
bright. The beds were gay with flowers, the air was fragrant with 
scent, the blackbirds and thrushes sang in the bushes, and in the 
midst of the garden a fountain was dreamily playing in the sunshine. 
In a corner was the arbour “all shaded with trees,” in which 
Dorothy and Basil were sitting. ‘They had been there some time, 
now talking, now listening idly to the song of the birds and the plash 
of the fountain. Presently Basil began to read aloud that sweetest 
and saddest of all poems, “ Evangeline.” Dorothy had never read 
it before, and its exquisite pathos moved her deeply. Quite carried 
away by her feelings, which had already been stirred by the beauty of 
the hour, and something else she did not yet understand, she leaned 
forward towards Basil, and gazed, absorbed and self-forgetful, into 
his face. Suddenly he paused and looked full at her, a long, eloquent 
look, which revealed to the startled girl depths of love that, until 
now, she had never realised. 

“‘ My darling !” he whispered, and leaned still nearer to her. 

Caught unawares, and realising for the first time that the man by 
her side was her lover, the blood surged tumultuously into Dorothy’s 
cheek, her tongue seemed tied, and she had not even the presence 
of mind to turn aside her eyes, but gazed at him spell-bound. 

A shadow fell across the path, and James’s voice, in rather a 
peculiar tone, said: ‘‘ What a lovely afternoon.” Dorothy started 
as if she had been shot, and then, overcome by mingled feelings of 
shame, joy, and surprise, she burst into tears. Basil put his arm 
gently round her, and she hid her tears and her blushes on his shoulder. 

“Oh, James,” she sobbed, “I can’t help it.” 

“James,” said Basil, in a trembling tone, “ will you give me your 
sister? I know I am asking a great deal, but r 

“Don’t apologise,” said James, “I always intended it.” And to 
his dying day James will always maintain that he made that match. 
“You see,” he said afterwards to Basil, ‘I knew Dorothy was very 
fond of me, but I also knew a woman was never really happy unless she 
married, so I determined Dorothy should marry, and should marry 
you. As for myself, hang it all, if you and Dorothy will not come 
and live with me, I shall have to marry too.” And eventually he 
did marry a sister of Basil's, with whom he leads a happy and most 
festive life. 

Robin was at first very averse to his sister’s marriage, and wrote 
her a most indignant letter on the subject ; but his summer holidays, 
which were spent with the young married couple, were made so 
exceedingly pleasant to him, that he became reconciled to the idea, 
and allowed to Dorothy that her husband “ was not half bad :” which 
was the highest praise he ever accorded to anybody, 
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MY FRIEND. 
A SEQUEL TO “CLEON.” 


Mon GST the many words which many men have used to figure 
forth their thoughts, the one word /rzend seems, more than any 
other, to have held fast its original meaning. To some, the word 
may bring a crowd of well-known faces; to me it brings but one, 
and that one I have seen but twice in all the years since we both left - 
boyhood behind us at St. Russell’s, and went our separate ways, to 
fight the battle of life, to conquer or to lose. 

It will sound incredible to those who read—and I feel the strange- 
ness of it all as I write—that the friendship formed between myself 
and Cleon Stanley that first night at St. Russell’s has been, all through, 
the strongest influence in our lives. To me it has been all that other 
men can have in,wife and children, home or country—and I know 
that he would say the same. 

During my college life, and for some time afterwards, I heard at 
irregular intervals from him, and his letters bore the post marks of 
every quarter of the globe. He led the life of a true nomad. A 
very Ishmael I often thought, as far as social intercourse went. I 
could hear from others, of noble acts of daring and of self-denial, 
which, to me who knew him so well, were but the natural outcome 
of a yet nobler nature; but to others—even to those he had benefited 
—there was ever a proud reserve which chilled their gratitude and 
froze the words of thanks upon their lips. 

To me he never altered ; there was ever the same free interchange 
of confidence, of varied thought on men and things; the unfettered 
communion of mind with mind. The. quick understanding and 
subtle sympathy between us rendered correspondence easy ; a thought 
but half-expressed was sure of instant recognition; words bore 
double, treble meanings ; we read between the lines as people say. 

There was but one subject about which we differed, and that was 
his return to England. To ail my persuasions his only answer was, 
‘‘ Sometime,” with the promise that if ever it were really necessary, if, 
in the changes and chances of future years, misfortune should in any 
way befall me—+¢en he.would return, even though he had to cross 
the globe in coming. 

After awhile I heard that he had been studying for a doctor 
and had, of course, gained his degree ; and when I asked the reason 
of this sudden whim, he said it might be useful to him in his 
wanderings, it was cheaper and more convenient to carry his own 
medical man about with him. And far more convenient it afterwards 
proved, not for himself, but for the many specimens of suffering 
humanity he happened to meet with. 
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It was nearly two years after this, that the letters, which habit 
had seemed to make a necessity of my life, suddenly ceased, and for 
twelve months I had no sign from Cleon. All was silent as the 
grave, and yet I knew there was no mention of grave in the matter. 
I felt that if he were dead, some inner consciousness of loss would 
have told me. This was no mere sentimental visioning—the bond 
between us, which was forged neither of time nor circumstance, but 
surely bore the mark of a Maker far above them both, could not be 
snapped without a spiritual rebound: some sensible reaction of the 
soul, 

One November evening, towards the end of the twelve months, I 
was making my way slowly and laboriously through a dense London 
fog to the hotel where I was staying. I had nearly come to the end 
of my walk, and was standing a moment under a gas Jamp to 
re-light my cigar when I heard my name spoken. I finished what I 
was doing, and then turned in the direction of the sound. 

Close by, looming out of the fog, stood a tall massively-built man 
with a hideous face. So much I took in at aglance and that perhaps 
gave the half hesitation to my manner when the stranger abruptly 
asked to be allowed to walk on with me to my hotel, where he would 
explain his business. 

“But, my man,” I replied, “this is rather an off-hand style of 
thing ; who are you, and where do you come from?” 

** My name is John Blake, sir. I have just arrived from California 
and have brought news of a friend of yours, with some letters ; but I 
thought we had better get out of the street before I gave them to 
you.” 

“ Are you speaking of Cleon Stanley ?” 

As I mentioned the name the man raised his hat in instinctive 
acknowledgment of some feeling of his own, and the next moment 
we were shaking hands as he answered, “ Yes sir.” 

‘In a short time we were at the hotel, and in my room. I told him 
to sit down, then I turned the gas up to notice more particularly the 
strange messenger and receive his news. The man remained stand- 
ing whilst he took from his pocket a small packet and a note. 

“Will you read the note first, sir?” he asked as he handed me 
both. And I opened it and read: 


“‘ DEAR FRED,—My carrier-pigeon has rather the look of a raven, 
but I can vouch for his not stealing, neither will he tell lies. He has. 
had a hard life of it, everything around him to drag him down- 
wards and one or two family heirlooms in his composition to act as 
extra weights, You will understand the kind of man. He made me 
promise to give you his true character that you might know what sort 
of a hand you were taking, or please yourself about taking it at all. 
The fact is, when first I met him, the poor fellow did not know his 
own character. He judged himself entirely by his acts and never 
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stopped to think where the loathing and shame and hatred of himself 
came from. I found he could not tell an untruth, and had nerve 
enough to own to a fault when he saw it, and on that common stand- 
ing ground I met him, and perhaps did him good. 

‘“‘ Now I have introduced him ; the rest I leave with you. In the 
small parcel you will find a sort of diary which I kept for your pleasure 
and mine, when I have indulged myself with an hour’s chat with you 
at odd times. 


My Friend. 


*CLEON STANLEY.” 


I turned and again held out my hand to John Blake, who had 
remained standing; but he drew back a step and fixing his steady gaze 
on mine, said : 

‘“* Has Dr. Stanley told you all, sir?” 

“TI don’t know,” I replied. 

‘“‘ Has he said,” continued my strange visitor, “‘ that at first I hated 
him and tried to take his life, but failed because my strength was not 
a match for his? That, when I was bruised and broken, with the 
blows he had to give in self-defence, then, against my will he carried 
me to his own quarters and doctored me? and, that when the fever, 
which it turned out had been lurking in me for some time, broke out, 
he nursed me through it all for many a week?” 

“No,” I answered. ‘“ He tells me nothing of all this.” 

‘**T knew nothing of it at first,” continued John Blake; “for I was 
light-headed. When I did come to and found whose hands had been 
about me, and in such a way that I had dreamt of my mother—why, 
I had to fight it out. You-see, sir, I had lived for a long time 
amongst men whose hands were black, but whose thoughts were 
blacker ; and though I never scrupled to lead them, yet I hated it all, 
and myself more, because perhaps, as Dr. Stanley said, I felt the 
chance of something better in me.” 

“ Not an uncommon case,” I put in. . 

“ Then when the doctor came, and I saw my own strength,” said 
John Blake, “joined to something which I had not got, I became a 
very Cain. And so the battle went on and I lay there silent and 
sullen, and I knew my strength could not come to me until I 
gave in.” 

“You had to do so at last,” I said. ‘ Noone ever conquered Dr. 
Stanley.” 

“Nor did I, sir,” said John Blake. “For some time the 
doctor nursed me, taking no notice of the evil spirit that was on me 
till one certain night. It was hot, and I couldn’t rest, for burnings 

within and burnings without, and I tossed about and watched him as 
he leaned against the tent-door, writing, I think, to you, sir. All at 
once, he turned his head my way and, looking me full in the face, 
said ‘ You had better give it up, Blake!’ Then in a minute or two 
he came and threw himself down by the side of my mattress and 
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began talking to me. His voice was quiet, and he did not speak 
long, but what he said made a revolution in my heart ; the envy and 
hatred fought it out between them, to the death. I cannot give you 
quite his own words, but I shall never forget his meaning. He said 
that when we began life our hearts were like gardens full of different 
seeds, all sown without our choice; there they were and we must 
make the best of them. One man’s might be choked up with 
deadly nightshade, whilst another’s would bear only what was fra- 
grant and beautiful, but the man who spent his life in uprooting 
what is evil in him would be stronger than the man whose goodness 
came without effort. Then he showed me clearly what my night- 
shade was, and told me what was his, and proposed that we should, 
both of us, begin afresh to keep it down.” 

** And you agreed,” I said. 

“Before he had done speaking,” replied Blake, “my mind was 
made up, and when he held out his hand, with the look that you will 
know, sir, I just laid my thin hot hand in it and gave the promise.” 

I had listened in silence whilst John Blake told all this, but when 
he finished I left him in no doubt as to my feeling towards him. In 
a few minutes we were sitting comfortably on either side the hearth, 
nor did we stir until far on into the next morning. The character of 
my friend grew grander and nobler in John Blake’s hands as he told 
of what his life had been since he knew him, and I had the rare 
delight of knowing that the actual came no way short of my ideal. 

At the end of our long talk I asked what he thought of doing in 
England—he had already told me that the few friends who would 
have welcomed him back again, were dead—and he said in reply that 
his first wish had been to stay with the doctor; to give him any help 
in his wanderings that a strong man, whose life was the limit of his 
service, could give. But Stanley had said that he would serve him 
better if he would take the same generous offer to his friend; that 
anything done for his friend would be doubly done for himself. 

“And now, sir,” continued John Blake, “I offer you the same 
service. There are not many things you will want that I shall not be 
able to do, and those I should soon pick up. If I had only my 
word to bring I should not make the offer, but there is the Doctor’s 
too.” 

I took the man into my service then and there, and in all the 
future years I found him better than his promise. Personal bravery 
I expected from him, but the delicate sympathy he showed in the 
times of deep trouble which followed so quickly was marvellous wher 
one considered the rude surroundings of his past life. 

During the early part of the next year I lost both my parents. 
The double sorrow completely overwhelmed me for awhile, and my 
hands felt powerless to begin the work that pressed hard on them. 

A rumour of war had been going through the land for some time, 
and now it was openly declared. My company was one of the many 
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told out to the seat of war, and with fresh cause for activity came 
the power. 

I had few ties now to break in going. The one great friendship of 

my life had gradually excluded most others. There was a power of 
concentration, or shall I call it a monotony, in my nature, that never 
allowed me to divide my deeper feelings, my real self, amongst a 
crowd ; and though friendship was at different times offered me, from 
men who did me great honour in the offering, yet we never got beyond 
acquaintance and respect. 
_ The following month saw us on the future scene of action, which 
was soon changed into the present. I will not again go over all the 
details of that day—the excitement, the ambition, the courage which 
in some cases turned into sheer thirst for blood. Sight and sound 
rushed so hurriedly on the senses, that thought but flashed through 
the brain and feeling found no standing-point at all. All I knew was 
that the battle raged fiercer and yet fiercer still, and the sun had long 
gone down before it ceased. The cry of victory came faintly to me 
mingled with the groans of wounded and of dying men, who like 
myself had fallen in the fight. 

I lay at the foot of a hill all bruised and shattered, unable to move 
or speak. A deadly faintness and numbness stole over my senses, 
and I watched the moonlight creeping down the field with eyes that 
mipgled past and present, fact and fancy, into one. The soft, silver 
radiance resolved itself at last into a sad, sweet smile, that came 
nearer and nearer to me, and in the far distance—it might have been 
on the other side of the world—TI heard a voice say “Fred.” My 
lips formed the answer that they could not speak, and then I passed 
away from all consciousness of sight and sound. 

Several weeks passed before I returned to realities. I opened my 
eyes in a little whitewashed room, and the first thing they fell on was 
a long, low beam just above my head. 

For some minutes I gazed at it, trying in my weak, hazy mind, to 
catch at the past. A little fly appeared and slowly crawled along the 
beam ; the motion of its legs suggested the idea of limbs of my own. 
I tried to move, but found one leg was stiff and one arm was band- 
aged to my side. The link between the present and the past grew 
clearer. I recalled the fight, the fall, and the moonlight. I turned 
my head and by the little round deal table, pouring some mixture in 
a glass, stood a man. 

Was it John Blake? No, not quite so massive a form; more 
firmly knit together. And that regal head and shoulders—did I not 
know them? 

The blood came surging through heart and brain, and caused a 
dizzy mist to almost blind my sight. I breathed, more than uttered 
“Cleon!” and the next instant the mixture I had seen poured into 
the glass was held to my lips. I was made to drink it, then my hot 
haad was in his cool, firm grasp, and he said: 
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“ Keep very quiet, Fred ; just look to see I am here, and then go 
off to sleep again.” 

I grew quieter and obeyed him ; just had one gaze at the hand- 
some, sunburnt face, with the strong, glad look on it, heard him say: 
‘* All right, old fellow, I promise not to go till you awake,” and then 
fell asleep. 

When I woke up some hours later, refreshed and stronger, I found 
him there, and John Blake with him. Theirs were two pleasant faces 
to greet a man’s awakening: Cleon’s, as I saw it last, John’s, like some 
granite rock from which the sunshine has dispersed a thunder-cloud. 
He went to the table, poured out some of the same mixture, put it 
into Cleon’s hand and I was made to swallow it before there was 
time to speak. After that I was not allowed to say much, and indeed 
I was too weak. The loss of blood whilst I lay so long on the field 
had made bad work with me. 

“We sought you everywhere, sir,” said John, “but the doctor 
knew you first after all, and when I said I thought the life had 
gone he said it hadn’t, and made me reach his flask and give him 
the brandy.” 

I turned to Cleon and asked: “ Did you call ‘ Fred?’” 

“Yes, and I saw you say Cleon,” was his reply. Then glancing at 
John he went on: “ How have you liked my raven, Fred? Has he 
made good his promise?” 

**John,” I said, “‘you have never shaken hands to welcome me 
back to life again. It is not too late to be polite now, if you like to 
do it!” 

John rose and came to the bed-side ; we performed the ceremony 
silently, but satisfactorily, and then he left us. 

Some weeks passed before I was strong enough to get up, but how 
{ was nursed during that time, and what a jubilee my first sitting up 
became,I cannot even think of now without wondering what there 
was in me, or what I had ever done to deserve such care and service. 
{ remember when they had carried me out into the sun, and I was 
seated in the easiest chair John Blake could procure within a radius 
of a dozen miles, I asked them both to relate some yet untold chapter 
in their own lives for my special benefit. After a somewhat prolonged 
look at both of us, Cleon turned his chair slightly away and with only 
his side-face visible began first. There was a ring of sadness in his 
voice as he spoke, such as I had never heard there before, but which 
we did not wonder at when he had done. I will try and give his own 
words, 

“My story,” he began, “ dates many years back. Two young men 
were. studying together at Oxford; they had been close friends for 
years, though totally dissimilar in character, one being stronger, 
physically and morally, than the other ; but the two natures dovetailed. 
After awhile, the younger was drawn into some bad business which 
must have ended, when known, in a trial and public disgrace : at least, 
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that was the most probable result. The elder friend, after hearing all 
the circumstances, resolved to take the blame on himself and quit the 
country. He went away suddenly and unknown to anyone, leaving, 
in the hands of the party principally concerned, a paper confessing 
his own perpetration of the crime.” 

‘* But surely that was wrong?” I interrupted. 

“It was,” replied Cleon, ‘ though an act of rare generosity. For his 
friend,” continued Cleon, “he left a long letter of persuasions and. 
entreaties to leave matters alone and let him bear the blame, arguing 
that he would be safe out of harm’s way before it was known ; that 
he was indifferent where he lived, having only one friend and no 
relations in the whole world ; whilst his friend had home and parents. 
and every social reason for trying to take a fair stand in his own 
country. Such was the substance of his letter and he evidently 
calculated on still, even in this affair, being able to rule the weaker 
will.” 

“And he was mistaken,” I said, sadly. 

‘He was mistaken. His friend confessed the truth to the one who 
had been wronged, the thing was looked over and hushed up, but the 
companion ‘who had darkened his own life and cast the shadow of a 
stain on his conscience for friendship’s sake, never came back to his 
country, or could be heard of again by those who for years after sought 
him. He, in his self-imposed wanderings, often longed to see his own 
land again, and hear his own tongue spoken round him. But as 
years passed on, his judgment became almost warped on one point ; 
the punishment which he was suffering for another seemed like his. 
own, and a shadow, deep almost as guilt itself could cast, hung over 
him. He wandered about, chiefly in South America, and gathered. 
riches ; but perhaps the only happy years of his later life were those 
he spent with his beautiful Spanish wife.” 

“* He had, then, one ray of light in his darkness !” I exclaimed. 

‘Yes, but it very quickly passed. Soon after the birth of her first 
child, she died; and the gloom hung deeper around him. He edu- 
cated his boy himself until he was old enough togotoschool. Then 
he paid a fortune into the hands of trustees for the lad, and sent him. 
to England. 

“The boy had properly-appointed guardians until he was twenty- 
one. During all that time he received letters from his father, until 
the last came. It was very long, and rich with good advice for future 
years, but at the end were these words: ‘ Though I have done no wrong, 
my life has been a mistake and can never more be altered. If you. 
were to live with me my brooding melancholy must taint you, and I 
will not risk it. This is the last letter I shall ever write to you, and 
you must not try to trace me. You have fortune enough to supply 
all your needs, whatever you decide to do or become. I do not say 
forget your father, but grow ready to meet him in that World which 
will set this one right.’” 
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Here Cleon paused a moment, as though to steady his voice: then 
he went on. 

“The young man took the letter to his guardians, but they could 
give him no help, and he resolved to travel up and down the earth 
until he met with his father.” 

Again Cleon stopped, and I could see the hard set look on his 
face which betokened inward struggle. John Blake walked away and 
left us, 

“Cleon,” I said, with a huskiness in my voice, “was your father’s 
name Gerald Howard ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, without turning his head. 

“Did you know, then, that the friend for whom he gave up all 
was my own father, Frederic Vincent? And did you know,” I con- 
tinued with growing excitement, “that it was my father who had 
blighted your life?” 

Cleon turned now and sat down at my side. 

“Fred, you will do yourself harm by this excitement. I did not 
think you knew your father’s secret, or I should never have told you 
this. Your friendship, old fellow, has given to my life as much as 
your father, unwillingly, took from it. You see now why I am such 
an Ishmael. I must find him. I thought some time ago that I was 
possibly upon the track, but I could not stay then to follow it up.” 

“Did you leave it to come here ?” 

“Yes; I heard there was going to bea fight, and I knew you 
would be in the thick of it. Fred, you must not let this grieve you, 
I will not have you thrown back by it. My feeling for my father is 
of course real and very strong, but there is that between you and me 
which—which I really need not speak of, you know. When did 
your father tell you about this ?” 

“When he was dying; and he said the debt of gratitude lay so 
heavy on his soul that he would have given years of his life to be 
able to repay it.” 

“It is repaid in full and with interest,” said Cleon. ‘I have been 
living on the interest since that first night at St. Russell’s.” 

“ Are you like your father,” I asked. 

“Yes, but like my mother, too.” 

As he said the name he raised his hat and a look of tenderness. 
and veneration, a mingling of a Catholic’s worship of his patron saint 
and a mother’s worship of her first-born, came into his face. He un- 
loosed his collar and from round his neck took a locket and chain, 
and in it showed me the photograph of his father and mother. I 
teased to marvel then at the strange beauty of the son. She had 
given him her sad dark eyes with their long silken lashes, which 
sometimes gave the indolent look to Cleon’s face. From his father 
he had taken the kingly poise of his head, and his proud, sensitive 
mouth, The whole formed a wondrous combination of the ripe 
beauty of the South with the proud strength of the North. 
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As we both’ sat in silence, looking at the two faces, John Blake 
appeared. He looked excited and held in his hand a thin worn 
scrap of paper, with a head sketched on it. So much we could 
see. He began speaking ina low, hesitating voice, and looked at me, 
not Cleon. 

‘‘The Doctor has told his story, sir; now hear mine. 

‘“* Three years back I spent a summer up amidst the ice and snow 
of northern Canada, and stayed three months at one far station, 
helping to hunt. There were only about twenty men in all, and not 
one I should care to see again, excepting the chief. He was a 
strange man, living much to himself when at home, but foremost in 
danger when out; in fact he seemed to carry his life in his hand, 
ready to lose it. When I left, it was extra cold, and he gave me one 
of his coats. It was not till I was far enough away that I found a 
little inner pocket with this in it.” 

He stopped, gave the paper into Cleon’s hands and was walking 
away, when Cleon’s voice, full of suppressed emotion, arrested him. 

‘John Blake, come here! This is my mother’s face! The man 
you saw must have been my father! Is he there still? But of 
course, you cannot know! Oh why must I always just miss him?” 

He bowed his head in his hands a moment, then sprang up and 
walked away. 

We were both dumb for awhile; then I said: ‘ John, what shall 
we do? You must go back with him and help him to find his father. 
And there must be no delay.” 

“‘ But you, sir?” asked Blake. ‘How can we both leave you? 
and now! He would never allow it.” 

“ He must allow it,” I replied. ‘“ You must go; no consideration 
for me shall hinder it.” 

A hand was laid on my shoulder, and Cleon spoke. 

‘I know where you must go, Fred: back again to bed; and you 
must try and put all this out of your thoughts until to-morrow and 
get a night’s rest. You are my jirs¢ consideration just now.” 

I looked up in his face, and, though the signs of a past storm were 
plainly traceable, there was the old half-wilful smile for me which 
brooked no contradiction, and yet made obedience a pleasure. So 
they got me into bed again, and Cleon sat near until I fell asleep. 

The next morning he refused to leave me until I was out of all 
danger, and we had five more weeks together; then I was struck off 
the invalided list, and ordered, with my company, to India. We said 
good-bye and separated, John Blake and Cleon going away together ; 
and I felt that I had looked my last upon my friend. 

My life in India was much the same as other people’s, its mono- 
tony being its chief feature. I was sent to a frontier station, some 
distance from any English civilisation. Six months later I heard 
from Cleon, but it was only the story of another disappointment. 
His father had left the little Canadian station, and no one knew 
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anything of him. He and John Blake were taking separate paths 
and intended visiting most of the settlements there before going 
south. After that, about every six months, I received letters, all 
telling the same tale: and so the time passed on, as it does when 
measured by long intervals. 

Three, four, five years went by, and there came one summer that 
I was destined never to forget. It was hotter than usual, and mere 
existence became a labour. We decided at last to pitch our tents 
high up the mountains, and try for a little cooler air. 

We travelled by slow stages, and at last found ourselves able to 
breathe. The scenery was very beautiful and very varied, which latter 
was a fortunate circumstance, as we had absolutely nothing to do all 
day but lie and look at it. 

One evening towards the end of our stay there, I went alone to a 
favourite resort of mine near the edge of a mountain stream, where I 
could hear the splash of the cool water and the grinding of the 
pebbles, and could watch the little streak of silver in the far distance, 
as it nestled down the rugged side of the snow-crowned Himalayas. 

The scene was one which in its every sight and sound was calcu- 
lated to lull the senses, and to rest the mind. But it had the contrary 
effect on me, that night. It was like an opiate which acted the 
wrong way ; instead of soothing, it seemed to rouse the brain into 
fresh restlessness. 

It had been a strange day. In the morning I had risen with an un- 
usual depression on me, then towards noon my spirits grew lighter, but 
as evening approached the former wretched feeling returned, and I 
came out under its influence. As I reached my resting-place it 
seemed to come to a climax in a sort of agonising horror that passed 
through me like an electric shock. My thoughts at once flew to 
Cleon. I hid my face in my hands, and when I raised it some 
minutes afterwards, I saw him standing on the opposite side of the 
stream, with his hand held to his breast, and a white, bloodless face. 

I sprang to my feet, and uttered his name. The same old smile 
shone for a second through all the pain, and then he was gone, and I 
knew that he was dead; that in spirit only had he come to look a 
last farewell. 

The time that followed, I have never dared to look at since. That 
day was the 28th of May. I know we returned to the station, that I 
went about as usual, that some of the men thought the hot weather 
had been too much for me; but no one noticed more. I was not 
the first man who had walked about with a smile on his face whilst 
his soul was in mourning. 

Some months after this, John Blake walked into my room, one day, 
without giving me any notice of his coming. If I had not known his 
news, his face would have told it. If ever iron entered into any 
man’s soul, it had into his. ‘Twice he began to speak, but could not 
bear to tell me the truth, so I told him that I knew all. 
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“The Doctor is dead, John,” I said quietly. ‘‘ He died about six 
o'clock in the evening of the 28th of last May.” 

The man gazed wildly at me. 

‘* How could you know, sir? I started as soon as—as we had 
buried him, and have stayed nowhere on the way. How did you 
know?” 

I told him, and this was the news he gave me in return: 

They had heard that Gerald Howard was in Lima and on the 28th 
of May they landed there. At first, on being told he had left the 
‘city, they almost despaired of finding him, but after wandering about 
the streets till noon, they suddenly recognised him. The people in 
the city had told them of some stranger who had helped a Spanish 
woman to escape from a man she hated, but whom her father intended 
forcing her to marry ; and they said the two were bent on shooting 
the stranger if they could lay hold of him ; but first they were going to: 
let him see inside a Spanish prison. 

In a quiet street, walking calmly between his two captors, Cleon 
saw his father. At once the truth flashed on him. It was the work 
of a moment for John Blake and him to throw the Spaniards to the 
ground. Then for one brief moment, Gerald Howard looked into 
the face of his son, the next, there was a pistol shot, and Cleon 
staggered. He recovered himself for a moment, and turning to the 
two men, said in their own tongue : 

“This is my father, whom you wished to shoot. Will you be 
satisfied with his son’s death instead of his?” 

The men turned away; the others carried him under a neighbour- 
ing tree, and with his head on his father’s breast, and one hand 
clasped in John’s, he died. But the name last on his lips was 
neither “ John” nor “ Father.” 








Thirty years have passed since that 28th of May. I shall not have 
long to wait now. The battle of life is nearly ended. The rush and 
the whirl of the strife have died away. There is but one other short 
final struggle, and then the victory. 

As I rest in the shadow of years that are gone, the echoes of the 
past fall like receding music on my ear. All the strains are mixed 
confusedly with one another, excepting one deep minor key which 
sounds clear and strong as when it first became the music of my life. 
And now when that life is nearly played out I have loved once more, 
in memory, to touch the different movements of that same key, from 
the first quick strong allegro to the present calm andante whic 
precedes the Great Amen. 

















AFTER OCTAVIA’S WEDDING. 


- | aw glad it’s all over, Flo!” announced John Belmont, a sun- 

burnt young English squire. ‘Octavia is a most superior 
person, and she’ll make that long-faced curate very happy, but there’s 
a sense of freedom when you and I are alone.” 

“Yes, John,” said his pretty sister merrily; “you and I never 
appreciated ‘the rights of woman’ enough to please Octavia; and I 
do love a little harmless frivolity !” 

“ And I like reading the /ze/d in peace, and now we can accom- 
plish that, and our visit to Scotland in time for the twelfth, too.” 

So the preparations were made with a heedless haste which would 
have shocked the learned newly-married sister, and John and Flo 
started for the north in the gayest of spirits, 

A soft breeze was blowing, and the afternoon sun throwing glorious 
lights over the heather, where a shooting party gathered for luncheon 
on the hill-side. 

Slaughtered game lay in picturesque confusion ; dogs rested thank- 
fully at the keeper’s feet, and the young laird, Hector Stirling, shared 
the bounteous luncheon with which his sister Jessie and Flo Belmont 
had met them this glorious August day. John was lying lazily back 
on the soft springy heather, feeling an appreciation of the scene and 
its surroundings, which he was too lazy to define. Certainly one of 
the charms of that afternoon lay in the fact that Jessie Stirling’s fair 
young face came between him and the distant beauties of the view, 
so it is to be doubted if Scotland’s claims to loveliness were being 
fairly considered, except in the flesh and blood form. Flo had taken 
off her hat, and, her fresh young cheeks bright with health and 
enjoyment, proposed to count the spoil of the morning’s sport ; an 
offer which was not seconded, for Hector begged instead that she 
would accompany him round the hill to where a perfect view could 
be obtained. The only idle person was the keeper; and having 
nothing to do on his own account, he silently contemplated what 
others were doing, and drew his own conclusions, 

“There’s nae chance o’ onything but /ove. They’re a’ ready to* 
fa’ into that. Will they shoot ony mair the day, I’m thinking?” 

A few minutes later the keeper found his services dispensed with, 
as the gentlemen decided to walk home with the ladies. 

“ Leddies !” muttered Donald to his dogs. ‘‘There’s never a fine 
day for sport but the leddies come and spoil it !” 

Sunday morning. Aunt Janet and her step-daughter Jessie are 
waiting, like decent folk, for their guests to accompany them to 
church. Flo obeyed the summons, with an inward shrinking from 
the rows of men, wearing hats, taking spoonsful of snuff, and occa- 
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sionally spilling it very close to her black silk skirt; but where a 
sacrifice has to be made to politeness or appearances, you can 
always trust a woman to make it. 

“‘Where’s John, my dear?” asked aunt Janet, raising her bible, 

and preparing to march. 
‘“‘ He went to see about his dog a little while ago, aunt,” said Flo 
hesitatingly ; “ he’s not come in.” 

“We can’t wait ; Jessie, call your brother.” 

Demurely Jessie obeyed, and Hector Stirling appeared, ready for 
’ his fate. 

The bells had ceased, and Donald McIntosh, the keeper, was still 
about his cottage door. He whistled for the lamed dog that had 
delayed John’s progress. A shrill woman’s voice called from an 
opposite door. 

“Eh, mon! do ye ken this is the Sawbath ?” 

“Oh! aye!” 

“Do ye ken,” persisted his monitress, ‘‘do ye ken where ye'll gae 
tae if ye whistle on the Sawbath ?” 

Donald paused in his task of examining the dog’s foot, and replied 
calmly : 

‘Maybe I ken that as weel as ye ken where ye’ll gae if ye don’t 
whistle ! ” 

‘Eh, mon,” wrathfully demanded the woman, “wad ye class me 
wi’ the folk that come down wi’ their guns and their dogs to disturb 
the peace of a decent place?” 

“Come now, Mrs. McDonald—we’ll no fech’t—there’s ae point 
we're agreed on at ony rate.” 

‘“‘What’s that ?” quoth the dame suspiciously. 

“‘ We baith like oor drap o’ whusky.” 

The opposite door shut with a bang. 

“ Puir woman !” soliloquised Donald, as he turned his back on his 
neighbour, and consoled himself from his flask, ‘‘ maybe she thought 
I’d help to diminish her bottle if she admitted she had one.” 

“Quiet place this!” observed John Belmont, strolling up: “ looks 
as if the people were all dead.” 

‘‘ Na, sir—but they’re a’ at the Kirk.” 

“Ah, to be sure! I’m afraid I’ve kept you at home.” 

- Dinna speak o’ it, sir,” said Donald composedly, ‘the minister 
is unco long sometimes, and the dogs dinna like to be left.” 

_ Yes, the minister resembled one whose case has been immortalised 
in a book of Scottish anecdote. His precentor urged : 

“‘ Ye’ll need to take mair trouble wi’ your sermons, minister : the 
folk are a’ leaving your kirk, ane by ane!” 

‘‘ Do ye see ony of them taking my stipind wi’ them?” quietly 
responded the minister. 

Aunt Janet and John Belmont’s mother had been sisters—brought 

up in a quiet Scotch manse; and Janet remained there long after 
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Margaret had gone away to her English home, and then the. former 
became the wife of a widowed laird who died soon after, leaving his 
two children to the watchful care of their stepmother. Now for the 
first time John Belmont visited his relatives in Scotland, and only by 
slow degrees were their eyes being opened to the fact that everything 
Scotch is better than everything English. One great help to them 
was, however, that Hector Stirling—the fine, true-hearted laird found 
favour in Flo’s sight ; and demure, fair faced Jessie was making large 
inroads on John’s peace of mind; but, alas; before John came 
amongst them, a quiet, well-to-do Glasgow gentleman residing near 
had proposed for her hand, and her stepmother had approved the 
match. In some way Jessie herself had kept out of all communica- 
tion with Mr. Mathieson—telling her stepmother she would like to 
be free a little longer. Was it not hard ?—The burden of recom- 
mending the approved suitor to Jessie’s mercy was thrust upon John! 

“Just see her, John,” begged Aunt Janet, “and tell her how 
much better it will be for us all if she’ll end the poor man’s suspense. 
It is only time she asks for, and there is no need for delay.” 

Mr. Mathieson, too, confided in John, and begged him to further 
his case for him. 

“Her brother would be best,” declared John. 

‘No, no,” said Aunt Janet ; “she cares much more for what you 
say.” 

In a room where the chill of evening rendered the glow of fire 
pleasant, John found Jessie, standing in melancholy mood before the 
fender. The blinds were still up, and Mr. Mathieson had walked 
over to see if his suit prospered. It was most awkward! Before the 
words were said, Jessie’s tearful eyes harassed John beyond bearing, 
and in an evil moment he ceased his prayers on behalf of another, 
and bestowed a kiss on the sweet sorrowful lips. 

Now, some little demon‘of mischief must have been standing by 
just then, and laughing immoderately at the success of his favourite 
element ; for just as the kiss was given Mr. Mathieson had paused 
outside one of the windows, and his wrath culminated with a 
muttered: “Iago!” 

Shortly after, John sought his aunt and was aghast at the stiff 
reception he received from Mr. Mathieson, who was with her. His 
few civil words were interrupted by the outraged suitor. 

“T saw you kiss her, sir!” 

John feebly admitted the fact, justifying himself as best he might. 
“We were almost cousins, you know—and she needed comfort.” 

“ J could have kissed her, sir !” 

Looking across at the rather ungainly gentleman, John’s anger rose, 
and he said hotly: “I had the matter forced on me: why didn’t 
you manage it for yourself? As it is, I believe you have reckoned 
without your host, and that Miss Stirling will be inclined to judge 
for herself. I consider that the field is still open; and, Aunt Janet, 
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perhaps you will allow me to enter the lists myself if Jessie does not 
choose to marry Mr. Mathieson.” 

“It’s too bad,” said Mr. Mathieson, rising wrathfully, “after all 
my ten-mile walks—and the encouragement—and everything !” 

“I’m very much concerned—indeed I foresaw nothing of the 
kind!” cried Aunt Janet, in perplexity. 

Here Hector put his bright face in. 

“ Conspirators? I want you, mother, when you've leisure.” 

Mrs. Stirling made “leisure” at once, and departed—Mr. 
Mathieson walked sullenly out at one of the windows and went 
home, while John uncomfortably stood first on one leg and then on 
the other. 

“I’m so happy, Flo,” confided Jessie that night. “I have no 
trouble left now, except that Hector will miss me so when I go to 
England.” 

“Perhaps not!” whispered Flo, roguishly; “because I have 
promised to stay in Scotland—at least after I have been home once 
more.” 





MINNIE Dovuctas, 


UNFULFILLED. 


I HAVE dear friends whose ways run with mine own, 
Who share my tears and smiles ; 

Strong friends, who wait at every stumbling stone 
And chide, me from my fears : 

Sweet friends, who, trusting, put their hearts in mine 
Nor claim their own again : 

Departed friends, whose memory turns to wine 
Each bitter spring of pain : 

But there was one I never called my friend, 
One who but came and went, 

Whose life was moulded to a separate end 
With mine in nothing blent ; 

And yet, when darkness closes round my way 
And hides the distant shore, 

I know that there must rise a longer day, 

That we may meet once more ! I. F, 
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